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1x A Law Court. 


Last week we published the evidence given in 
this case and now we are pleased to add the judg- 
ments of the Sheriff Substitute and of the Sheriff. 
No one can disagree with the findings, but we 
believe nearly all our readers will sympathise with 
the defendant. 

Except a splint the size of a horse bean which 
never caused lameness, the pony was apparently 
an extra good little animal. It was sold as “ five- 
off’ but was really only “four-off,” and the mis- 
description seems to have been due to a misreading 
of the certificate of birth. Ifthe purchaser had won 
his action on the misdescription of age the decision 
would have appealed to horsemen as more equitable 
than does his success in having a splint the size of 
a horse bean accepted as unsoundness. 

Legal authorities have decided that splint con- 
stitutes unsoundness, and until a Superior Court 
qualifies this dictum buyers and sellers and veteri- 
nary surgeons must accept it. We remember the 
late Justice Lopes, in a case when it was casually 
said that a splint was unsoundness, replying—“ I 
may say that if ever that question comes before me 
for decision I shall hold that it is not, unless it causes 
lameness.” 

There is no denying the fact that a splint is liable 
to cause lameness, and especially liable in a horse 
under five yearsof age. But there are many splints 
which never cause lameness, and very few that 
cause prolonged lameness. Probably 80 per cent. 
of light harness horses show splints sometime 
between four and six years old, but how many lose 
more than a month’s work as the result? If all 
horses showing splints were rejected by purchasers 
there would be few sold. A splint is a risk, but 
when not close to the knee such a slight risk that it 
is almost always ignored. The fact that a cautious 
veterinary surgeon mentions it in his certificate is 
not evidence that he expects it to interfere with the 
horse’s usefulness, but that he desires to protect 
himself against the possibility of action which might 
be taken by a client whose experience is slight but 
whose suspicions are great. 

The evidence given by the experts in this case 
was unusually clear and sound. There was none 
of the absolute contradiction which so often looks 
difficult to reconcile. There was just the difference 
of opinion as to the gravity of the condition that one 
expects in all such trials. 

The lessons suggested by the case are many, but 
the most obvious seem to us to be :— 

Be careful how you sell horses to men that know 
nothing about the animal. ‘ 

Don’t sell at all to a man who wants a horse to 
drive 20 miles a day. 

Never warrant a horse sound to anyone—have a 
veterinary examination. 


Tue ANNUAL REGISTRATION FER. 


This week we print a discussion of this subject 
by the Yorkshire V.M.S. the members of which, at 
the conclusion of their meeting, unanimously signi- 
fied their approval of the Council’s proposal. We 
are also able to publish in advance the papers which 
two well-known Irish practitioners—Messrs. Wallis 
Hoare and J. McKenny—are to present at the 
forthcoming meeting of the V.M.A. of Ireland on 
Tuesday next, and which will, we hope, strike the 
keynote for discussion at that gathering. Members 
who are still unconvinced would do well to study 
both the proceedings at Leeds and the Irish papers. 

Yorkshire debaters and Lrish essayists alike may be 
congratulated upon their intelligent grasp of the sub- 
ject. They differ in opinion regarding details which, 
however, they are able to recognise as being of minor 
importance. Differing in these minor pvints, they all 
appreciate that the essential factor in the scheme is the 
principle of an annual registration fee as the future 
basis of the College income ; and this principle they are 
united in supporting. Some of the details will require 
further deliberation shortly, and the suggestions of prac- 
titioners will then be valuable. In the meantime our 
immediate duty is to accept the main idea of the pro- 
jected Act, and answer the circular in the affirmative. 

Very little opposition to the Council’s proposal has 
hitherto been expressed, but to-day our correspondence 
column contains some notes of uncertain dissent. Some 
of these correspondents have obviously never taken the 
trouble to make themselves fully acquainted with the 
proposal ; and none seem to grasp one very important 
point, which we have indicated before. It should be 
remembered that when the registration fee is imposed, 
the profession—not the Council—will really decide the 
question of how the money istobespent. The proposed 
Act, which will give the Council power to exact the fee 
from each member, will not alter the Charters, under 
which the members possess absolute control over the 
actions of the Council. If the members of Council mis- 
use their powers at present, we are able to dismiss them 
froin office, and we shall still be able to do so in the 
future. They donot ask us to make their own position 
more autocratic. They simply ask us to provide them, 
by the only practical mom with the means of guarding 
our interests more effectively than is possible at present. 


Meat INSPECTION. 
An editorial in 7'he Meat Trades Journal says : 


“ Another matter of great importance dealt with by the 
(‘onference was the statement submitted from President 
Brechin, in which he contrasted the inspectorial systems 
in vogue in Hamburg and Glasgow, hacien that the 
destructions und+r the German method only amounted 
to one in 3,634 cattle, and one pig in every 885; while 
in Glasgow the inspector condemned one beast in every 
20 home-bred cattle, and one pig in every 400, besides 
destroying thousands of heads and tongues. As we have 
already dealt at some length with this subject, having 
been present in Hamburg with Mr. President Brechin 
when he ascertained the particulars he founds his state- 
ment upon, it is not necessary to discuss this again ; it 
will be enough if we say that we concur in every word 
and detail Mr. Brechin hes set down, adding thereto our 
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own opinion that the reckless condemnation of meat in 
this country is absolutely unjustifiable.” 

This comparison throws no light on the inspectorial 
systems unless it is shown that the animals slaughtered 
at Hamburg aud.Glasgow enjoy the same state of health 
on entering the abattoirs. 


A DEFORMED HOOF. 


We are indebted to Mr. Harold Leeney for for- 
warding the curious deformity shown in photograph. 
The specimen was sent from W. Australia by Mr. 
Maller, Veterinary Surgeon, of North Perth, who 
writes — ‘I found the hoof at a farm and was given 
the following particulars. It was taken from a 
four-year-old bay stallion, about 14 hands high. 
The animal was a brumby, or wild horse, which 
was roaming the bush about 10 miles from Perth. 
Water was scarce, and the poor brute moved about 
with great difficulty, so Mr. Landers procured a 
magistrate’s order and hadit destroyed. It was in 
fair condition and showed no other peculiarity of 
the limb. Itis possible that a united fracture might 
have escaped notice. I can only imagine that some 
serious injury must have happened to the leg, and 
possibly a kick from a mare, or some accident to 
the shoulder, which caused prolonged flexion of the 
leg. Irregular and excessive growth of the boof is 
often seen in cattle simply from want of wear, but 
then the hoof turns up in front. In this case ap- 
parently the foot must have been flexed and the toe 
dragged along the ground.” 

The front of the curved hoof is polished, show- 
ing where it had contact with the ground, and the 
smoothest part is that upon which it rested when 
being photographed. 

Mr. Leeney, in his note accompanying the speci- 
men, relates a case he had under his care of eight 
horses which an eccentric owner caused to be kept 
in confinement for five years. The hoofs of these 
animals were overgrown and deformed to nearly as 
great a length as this one, but the curve was for- 
ward. By gradually reducing them he hoped to 
have rendered the horses again useful, but laminitis 
in all but two defeated his attempt. 

This curious hoof will be sent, by Mr. Maller’s 
request, to the Royal Veterinary College. 


TRACHEAL ULCERATION IN GLANDERS. 


In Mr. Hunting’s article the week before last he 
asks two questions to which I venture a reply. 

Yes. The animals were suffering from tracheal 
ulceration before they were tested. 

No. Mallein does not expedite the escape in 
the trachea of bacilli from the nodules in the 
lungs. 

Mr. Hunting used to believe that a horse might 
have glanders nodules in his lungs and yet not be 
infective until some clinical signs were visible. 
This may be true in a very few cases of occult 
glanders, but had Mr. Hunting taken the trouble to 
see a few post-mortems of “reactors” he would 
have been certain that a “ reactor ” can be in a very 


infective state, but not present the slightest clinical 
symptom of glanders. 

Many reactors will have ulceration of the septum 
on both sides, and ulceration of the larynx and 
trachea. Ulceration of the septum exists in re- 
actors without any enlargement of the sub-maxil- 
lary gland, and without any recognised discharge 
from the nostrils. Ulceration of the larynx and 
trachea exists without roaring and without any 
recognised discharge from the nostrils. 


There is also that other condition of the trachea 


which Mr. Hunting has left out—the old, chronic 
ulceration of the trachea, in which the trachea is 
covered with old ulceration from end to end, the 
surface of the trachea having the appearance of 
a man’s face who has recovered from small-pox; this 
old ulceration is always covered with a thick white, 
not yellow, discharge. 

Ingestion is the popular mode of infection, the 
one which carman, cabmen, and all horse owners 
like to believe; they like to believe it because it 
throws the responsibility of the spread of the disease 
on to some one else. 

There are a few cats I know which have dined 
on lungs full of all sorts and conditions of glander- 
ous nodules for years, and rats increase and multi- 
ply on a diet of glanderous flesh and blood. ‘ 

To stamp out glanders we must acknowledge it to 
be an infectious disease, even if the infection is 
limited to a definite area. We must also remember 
that hundreds of horses breathe in the infection, 
but their constitution is strong enough to withstand 
this infection, or the horse is not at the time sus- 
ceptible to the disease. Now alter the conditions of 
work, stabling and air space, and the horse which 
was not predisposed to the disease quickly becomes 
infected, and becomes the subject of acute 
glanders. 

All horses are equally susceptible if placed under 
exactly the same conditions of work, feeding and 
stabling, with the same limited air space. 

VETERINARIUS.” 


THE PROPOSED ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE* 
By E. Watuiis F.R.C.V.S., Cork. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—In introducing the 
above subject for discussion, I may preface my remarks 
by stating that although my efforts will be directed in 
favour of the Annual Registration Fee, I am quite pre- 
pared to admit that the question affords room for differ- 
ences of opinion. 

_The majority of practitioners will agree that it is of 
vital importance for the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons to obtain a substantial income, 
in order to carry out many needed reforms, and to serve 
and promote the general interests of the profession. 

It is when we come to consider the method by which 
this is to be achieved, that diversity of opinion will 
arise. Some have suggested that the Council should 
raise the examination fees of the students; but this, 
besides being a hardship on the latter, would not bring 
inanything like the income that would result from an 
annual registration fee, and would fluctuate in different 


* This and the following paper will be presented at the 
meeting of the V.M.A. of Ireland on Tuesday, Aug. 27. 
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years. Similar remarks would apply to the suggestion 
of an increased registration fee on the student ob- 
taining his diploma. In fact, after ample deliberation, 
the Council of the R.C.V.S., have arrived at the con- 
clusion that an annual registration fee is the only solu- 
tion of the difficulty, but before taking any steps in 
this direction they have endeavoured to obtain the 
opinion of the entire profession, by issuing voting papers 
on the subject. 

It is possible that after a free and logical discussion of 
the subject, you may be enabled to suggest some other 
line of action, or some among you may be of opinion 
that the imposition of such a fee might be a hardship on 
practitioners, and not altogether necessary. In the 
meantime I shall endeavour to demonstrate some of the 
advantages that will result from the proposed action of 
the Council, and the urgent necessity for having the 
funds of the R.C.V.S. in a satisfactory condition. 

We shall not gather much useful information from 
enquiring into the methods adopted by other professions 
in connection with the subject. 

We must remember that our profession is one of 
comparatively recent growth, small in numbers as com- 
pared with others, and receiving no aid from the State. 

Besides it has the unique distinction of having only 
one diploma-granting body in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. In the medical profession there are numerous 
universities and diploma-granting bodies, all in affluent 
circumstances, and capable of paying good salaries to 
teachers and examiners, and providing the expenses of 
examinations. The General Medical Council has certain 
powers over the licensing and qualifying bodies, and 
secures the maintenance of a due standard of proficiency 
te be required from candidates at the qualifying exami- 
nations, by appointing inspectors to attend the exami- 
nations. 

The General Medical Council imposes a registration 
fee of £5, this is a single payment, and unless a practi- 
tioner be registered he cannot sue for fees, hold appoint- 
ments, or give certificates. The General Medical Council 
are the sole judges of whether a practitioner has been 
guilty of conduct infamous ina professional respect, and 
they act in a judicial capacity. They are bound to allow 
an accused ~ an opportunity of being heard in 
defence, and allow him to appear by solicitor or 
counsel. 

The Pharmaceutical Society impose an annual regis- 
tration fee of £1 1s., which goes to the Society to de- 
fray law expenses, ete. 

The Incorporated Law Society, or the Solicitor’s pro- 
fession, imposes an annual registration fee of 5/- which 
goes to the Society ; but there is also an annual licence 
fee of from £6 to £9, which is paid direct to the Inland 

venue. 

_ It will thus be seen that the Pharmaceutical Society 
is the only body that receives an annual sum of £1 1s. 
for the benefit of the profession, if we except the small 
annual fee of 5/- received by the Incorporated Law 
Society from all practising solicitors. 

In order to obtain powers for the imposing of an 
annual registration fee the Council of the K.C.V.S., must 
obtain a new Veterinary Surgeons Act. A brief con- 
sideration of the subject, will show that such an Act is 
urgentl needed in order to extend the powers of the 
Counci In various directions. 

While we should very much desire that powers 
should be obtained to prevent unqualified persons from 
acting as veterinary surgeons, as well as designating 
themselves as such, we are quite aware of the difficul- 
ties that are likely to be encountered in this direction. 
We learn, however, from a reference toan “abstract of 
the principal laws affecting the medical profession ” by 
Messrs. Glenn, B.L., and Armstrong, B.L., that “A 
person who practises medicine or surgery without hav- 
ing obtained the necessary diploma or licence is of 


course debarred from recovering any fees or charges. 
He may, however, be proceeded against for penalties by 
any of the medical or surgical corporate bodies whose 
jurisdiction he may infringe.” : 

“These rights have, however, rarely been exercised of 
late years, and except by the Society of Apothecaries 
which still frequently sues for penalties against persons 
practising without its licence. The practice of an 
apothecary may be said to consist in attending and 
advising patients afflicted with diseases requiring medi- 
cal as distinguished from surgical treatment, and pre- 
scribing, compounding, and supplying medicines for 
their cure or relief.” ’ 

Now if similar powers to the above could be obtained 
in a new Veterinary Surgeons Act we should be enabled 
to wage a successful war against quacks and unregis- 
tered persons. Nv doubt this would not afford protec- 
tion against unqualitied persons attempting work of a 
surgical nature, but in my experience it is the prescrib- 
ing of medicines that does the most damage to the 
profession, while it offers the most lucrative work to the 
empiric. At any rate the matter is worth considera- 
tion, and it might possibly assist us in preventing the 
“gga chemist from interfering with our means of 

iving. 

In the matter of protection, the solicitors profession 
easily takes first place, as it is illegal for an unqualified 
person to act in any way as a solicitor, and heavy penal- 
ties are enacted. 

There are many other matters in connection with the 
necessity for a new Veterinary Surgeons Act to which I 
shall briefly refer. Among these we find the question of 

Veterinary Surgeon Companies.—This is bound to 
occupy the attention of the profession at some future 
date, and steps should be taken in the proposed new Act 
to safeguard our interest. 

The question of Registered Practitioners not being 
under the control of the Registration Committee is no 
doubt an important one, but not so serious as might be 
expected, when we consider the fact that these practi- 
tioners are limited in number, gradually disappearing, 
and no fresh individuals can be admitted. owever, 
as it is probable that knowing their freedom from 
restraint they may carry on objectionable practices, the 
question merits attention in a new Act. 

Registration Committee.—The powers of the Regis- 
tration Committee should be increased in a new Act, 
and here I venture to remark that it would be very 
desirable if cases were tried in a similar manner to those 
before the General Medical Council, and the reports 
of each trial published in full in the professional jour- 
nals. The present system is certainly not one that can 
be 

It would be of advantage to all concerned if the Regis- 
tration Committee were endowed with exactly similar 
powers to those possessed by the General Medical 
Council. 

Exemption from Juries.—This is an important matter 
for the profession in England and Scotland. Fortu- 
nately for us in Ireland we are exempt, thanks to the 
spirited action of Mr. C. Allen, F.R.C.V.S., who at 
— trouble and expense secured this marked benefit 

or us, 

Pupilage —This is a debatable question, but one that 
cannot possibly be overlooked by practitioners when 
discussing the propriety of a registration fee in order to 
institute reforms in the profession and to obtain a new 
Veterinary Surgeons Act. It is a well known fact that 
there are many details in connection with veterinary 
practice that cannot be acquired by the most enthusias- 
tic student by attending a College alone. With all due 
deference to those authorities who hold that the chief 
advantage in pupilage is to gain a knowledge of cattle 
practice, I maintain that there are many important de- 
tails in connection with the practical education of the 
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veterinary student, which can only be acquired by serv- 
ing a pupilage. Amongst these we need only mention 
the actual observation of cases of diseases in all stages 
and all varieties of animals, the study of diseases in 
young stock, the handling of animals, and the recogni- 
tion of the various breeds. Then the student sees surgi- 
cal emergencies and the manner in which they are met 
and treated under a variety of circumstances. He gains 
also confidence in himself, as he has on many occasions 
to diagnose and to treat cases, and when he gives an 
erroneous opinion he learns a valuable lesson without 
damaging his reputation. And last, but not least he 
acquires the difficult art of pleasing clients, and becom- 
ing accustomed to their various moods, whims, and 
peculiarities. 

It has been argued that because the medical profess- 
ion has long ceased to adopt apprenticeship, it is not 
necessary in our profession. But we must remember 
that medical students have the advantage of clinical 
teaching in large hospitals, and when they become 
qualified various hospital appointments are open to 
ren by which they can gain experience. Again it has 
been said that a difficulty would arise in the selection of 
practitioners who are fit to take pupils. But let us con- 
sider that every student aspiring to become a solicitor 
has to serve an apprenticeship of five years with a prac- 
titioner, and we eee of no difficulties arising in the 
selection of suitable solicitors for this purpose. The 
parents or guardians may be relied on to exercise their 
discretion in this respect and to avoid practitioners that 
are not capable or fit to instruct pupils. 

As to the time that the pupilage should occupy, or 
the proper period of the students’ career in which it 
should enter, these are details of secondary importance, 
and should give rise to little or no difficulty. The im- 
portant matter for the profession to decide is whether 
pupilage is desirable or otherwise. If practitioners are 
willing to go to the expense of a new Veterinary Sur- 
geon’s Act, then indeed the above question should re- 
ceive the most careful consideration. 

I venture to suggest that every student, before being 
admitted to his final examination, should be compelled 
to produce a certificate signed by a practitioner, stating 
that said student has performed the duties of a pupil for 
a certain period, and also of dispenser. In addition, he 
should produce a certificate of having been in attendance 
with a practitioner on a certain number of obstetrical 
cases. Such certificates, granted by hospitals and intir- 
maries, are required from medical students, and who will 
deny that the practical training of veterinary students 
is not of at least equal importance to them in earning 
their living as practitioners. 

Time will not permit me to draw attention to other de- 
tails which may enter into the formation of a new Veter- 
inary Surgeons Act, these are fully discussed in an excel- 
lent paper by Mr. F. W. Garnett, which appeared in the 
eer yan journals. I venture to hope that I have ad- 

uced sufficient evidence to prove the necessity for a 
new Act, and I can only now repeat that in order to 
obtain this the Council must be in possession of suffi- 
cient finances, and in order to carry out the necessary 
reforms and provisions of the new Act, a proper income 

e next detail for which it is necessar 
Council of the R.C.V.S. should be in receipt of eye 
income, is with reference to the efficient working of the 
Registration Committee. Although the methods adopted 
by this Committee have often received adverse criticism 
it 1s quite — that in order to carry out a very 
necessary and important duty, proper funds must be 
forthcoming. To conduct prosecutions, and to defray 
the cost of necessary witnesses are matters which involve 
considerable expense, and, judging by the large amount 
of unqualified practice that is going on in various parts 
of the country, there will be ample room for the work of 


the Registration Committee in the future. In the pre- 
sent state of the College finances, it is utterly impossible 
to take up such cases in remote districts, and, needless 
to remark, individual practitioners cannot undertake 


such duties. 


Examination of Students.—In connection with this 
subject we have another instance where the necessity for 
a proper yearly income for the College is apparent. The 
expenses in this direction have greatly increased of 


recent years, while the number of students has not in- 
creased in proportion. The question of remuneration 


of examiners is one which also merits consideration, as 
under the present system the scale allowed is utterly 


inadequate. As the examiners are paid at a fixed rate 
per student, it follows that at some of the centres, when 
only a few students present themselves, the fees allowed 
are not sufficient even to pay the out of pocket expenses 
of the examiners. This certainly is a state of affairs 
that should not exist, and it is to be hoped that in the 
future, a more liberal scale of remuneration may be 
possible. 

Library and Museum.—The last point to which I shall 
direct attention is the necessity for the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to possess an up-to-date Library 
and Museum. Every practitioner who takes an interest 
in his profession must admit that the present library and 
museum are not in accordance with modern require- 
ments. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is properly 
regarded as the centre of veterinary science in Great 
Britain, but in the above respects it falls very short of 
the ideal we all desire. To fully equip these departments, 
requires a considerable sum of money, and for this pur- 
pose alone, even if there were no other pressing require- 


ments, the profession should willingly contribute funds. 


have now endeavoured to show the uses to which 
the proposed Annual Registration Fee, may be usefully 
devoted. I would ask you not to consider what the 
monecary gain would be to individual practitioners, but 
to deliberate calmly and philosophically the result to 
the profession asa whole. The present age is a pro- 
ressive one, and surely our profession should advance 
in company with others, and it is the duty of the present 
day practitioners to assist their governing body in its 
attempts to raise the profession to as high a leat of 
perfection as possible. 

As I have already remarked, there may be some among 
you who hold the opinion that the Council of R.C.V.S., 
should improve its income by increasing the examina- 
tion fees and the registration fee, I would ask any who 
hold these views to consider the expenses which students 
are under at present, and to enquire whether it would 
not be far more to the advantage of students and to the 
profession if any extra expenses were devoted to the 
acquisition of practical knowledge, in the manner I 
have already indicated. 

Having some little knowledge of the expenses attend- 
ant on the career of the veterinary student in the 
present day, I am strongly of opinion that anything 
which would tend to increase these expenses in the way 
of examination fees would not be fair or just. To some 
students no doubt the increased fees may not prove a 
hardship, but to others any extra expense of this kind 
would become a serious matter. And we cannot ignore 
the fact that very often some of the best students are 
those who are not blessed with worldly goods but possess 
valuable mental gifts, and is is our duty to see that no 
obstacles in the way of extra examination fees are insti- 
tuted which would tend to prevent such men from enter- 
ing the 

By all means let us increase the stringency of the ex- 


aminations, and demand a higher degree of clinical know- 
ledge from our future graduates ; this will prove of 
marked benefit to them, it will raise the status of the 
profession, and it will be appreciated by the public. 
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The moderate sum of one guinea a year that has been 
suggested by the Council, cannot surely prove a hardship 
to practitioners, and in paying it we are fully aware that 
it does not assume the form of a Government tax. It 
will be devoted to the objects that I have indicated, and 
we shall have the satisfaction of feeling that individually 
we are assisting that profession to which it should be 
our pride and our pleasure to 

To those practitioners whose enthusiasm is so luke- 
warm that, after qualifying, they take no further interest 
in that College which gave them the means of earning 
their living, of course these remarks will not appeal. 
Let us hope that these are very few in number, and that 
they will awake to a sense of duty which will be exem- 

lified in a practical form by voting for the Annual 

gistration Fee. 

In conclusion, [ feel [ cannot do better than draw 
your attention to the following quotation from Bacon— 


“T hold every man a debtor to his profession, from 
the which as men of course do seek to receive counten- 
ance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavour 
themselves by way of amends to be a help and ornament 
thereto.” 


THE PROPOSED ANNUAL REGISTRATION 
FEE, 
By Jas. McKenny, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—During the last five 
or six years the attention of the profession has been 
directed towards the financial position of the R.C.V.S. 
This attention was, however, of a very languid nature 
till about eighteen months ago, when Major Butler’s 
resolution on the subject brought it for the time into 
the front rank of importance. Unfortunately an apathy 
and want of unanimicy in the profession, which would 
appear to be the chief enemies of the measure, soon 
supervened, with the result that the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. decided in October, 1906, that the subject 
should be, at least for the time, put on one side. Within 
the last few months a renewed interest seems to have 
arisen, and it would almost appear that we gre at last 
on the threshold of some practical work in a matter 
which to me seems of fundamental importance. 

Before considering the exact methods by which the 
R.C.V.S. may be placed on a different financial basis to 
that on which it at present stands or, as I am afraid 
some would say, totters, it will be advisable to consider 
whether an increase of funds is really necessary. 

_ First let us see what advantages would accrue, assum- 
ing that the R.C.V.S. were on a financial basis more 
nearly proportionate to the importance of the profession 
over the destinies of which it rules. As these advan- 
tages have been dwarfed by a want of definiteness, I 
propose at the outset to mention those, which though 
possibly of less importance, are yet of a precise and exact 
nature. Such a profession as the veterinary, in which 
the acquisition of specimens, relating to the lower ani- 
mals, of the most interesting and instructive description 
isin the highest degree probable, can never take its 
rightful place in the world of science till it has given to 
that world a museum which, as all must fee!, it and it 
alone is properly qualified to bestow. In conjunction 
with this but also for the practical advancement and 
help of the profession, a library of a very different type 
to that which we at present possess, is urgently required. 

The possession of a complete museum and library, of 
course, implies a suitable place to contain them, and 
although an erection of great magnificence may at 
present considerable additions to our 
existing buildings would be imperatively called for. So 
much for the concrete and obvious advantages ; let us 
next take those which, though more diffieult to give in 


exact detail, are, I believe, of more importance to a cor- 
porate body such as the veterinary. 

At the present time the financial distress of our pro- 
fession is much in our ears, and although motor-cars. 
and such iniquitous institutions in the eyes of many of 
the profession may have much to say to this unfortunate 
condition, there can be little doubt that unfair competi- 
tion and a lack of recognition of our general status by 
municipal and Government authorities bave been no 
small factors in a state of affairs to which few of us can 
afford to be blind. Our main method of defence lies in 
our Registration and Parliamentary Committees; I do 
not fora moment impugn the work of either of those 
committees, indeed, I believe considering that the law 
expenses of the Registration Committee were only £300 
last year, that it has acted in an admirable manner, but 
if such be the case now, what would they not accomplish 
if once to any considerable degree the fetters of pecuniary 
embarrassment were removed. 

At present on all sides we see various committees up- 
holding their rights either in Pailiament or before the 
nation, not so much in many instances by the innate 
justice of their cause, as by organisation in which finance 

layed the masterpart. Are we wise for ourselves, col- 
ectively and individually, or mindful of the honour of 
our professicn, to delay strengthening to the best of our 
ability any organisation which we have for advancing 
and protecting the interests of our profession, and in 
addition devising new and more complete methods 
whereby we may enjoy those rights and that freedom 
without which no profession can flourish. Few will be 
found, I believe, to deny that it would be a very great 
advantage to be in a position to grant to gentlemen of 
the veterinary or other professions not only the honour 
of being examiners which at present may unfortunately 
include tinancial loss to them, but also a definite and 
adequate fee for their services. Such an arrangement 
would not detract from the honour of the examiners, but 
would greatly add to that of the R.C.V.S. 

Some of the greatest achievements of modern science 
have been accomplished by specialists, but at the present 
time a veterinary specialist in the British Isles has no 
opportunity for that quiet work which is necessary. 
Doubtless there are many here, as there are on the Con- 
tinent, who would be willing to renounce all hopes of 
great monetary gain and fora modest, if assured, income 
to devote their best talents to the advancement of their 
science, but who, as matters are, must be satisfied with 
the limited sphere of research which a position on the 
teaching staff of some college allows. It would indeed 
be an advantage and honour to the whole veterinary pro- 
fession were the R.C.V.S. in a position to give the 
necessary financial assistance to some such individuals. 
Ina like manner, although this has been strongly denied, 
I think an advantageous system of bursaries for veteri- 
nary students might be arranged. Such then are some 
of the advantages which a strengthened R.C.V.S. might 
confer on the profession, and doubtless every year would 
see an addition to their number. 

Let us now consider the disadvantages, excluding for 
the moment those incurred by the actual collecting of 
the money. 

It has been used as an argument against any change 
in its present financial system that the R.C.V.S. actually 
saves out of its admittedly meagre income £120 per 
annum, and that accordingly it is ridiculous to increase 
the funds at its disposal. But the fact that a poor 
R.C.V 8. has the economic wisdom to properly realise 
its financial position, and to prefer humble aims and 
solvency to impossible ambitions and bankruptcy seems 
to me rather a reason for entrusting it with more ample 
means, and a reassurance that a rich R.C.V.S. would not 
suffer, as some have thought it would, from over capital- 
ization. These are, I think, the chief reasons that have 
been urged against the change, always excepting the un- 
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pleasantness involved in obtaining the funds. With 
that matter we will now deal. 

To obtain a sufficient sum of money for the above 
purposes there are really five ways :— 

(1). An appeal to the public. ) 

- Such a method I think I may, without any hesitation, 
dismiss, since the pitiful degradation which it implies 
obviously condemns it forthwith. 

(2). Voluntary contribution by the members of the 
profession. 

This would be an excellent plan if the members of 
the profession were filled with such unanimity of spirit 
that, when they felt their Alma mater was in danger, 
with one accord they would all pay any reasonable yearly 
sum asked of them. If there are any who believe that 
this spirit is the spirit of the veterinary profession I feel 
sure that their belief will be altered by a brief study of 
our leading journal. As itis I am afraid that in five 

ears after the inception of a voluntary scheme of contri- 

ution only a few scattered members would continue to 
waste money by sending it to a fund, the fundamental 
necessity of which should be stability by the amount 
subscribed. 

(3). Raising the examination and other fees of 
students. 

This, as in the last suggestion lacks stability, but it 
has the added objection that an increase of fees would 
undoubtedly mean a decrease of students—a more disas- 
trous result could not be imagined. In the first place a 
diminution in the number of students would obviously 
render abortive the scheme for which the fees were in- 
creased, but far more disastrous would be the fact that 
the veterinary profession would be unable to supply 
candidates for the various offices (and their number is 
rapidly increasing) which are, or should be, open to us. 
In the field of Public Health especially we have just 
cause to be largely represented, and that this is very 
generally felt some recent meetings and discussions con- 
firm, but of what use is it to prove that we are more 
competent to fulfil certain offices than any other profess- 
ion, if we ourselves render the number of possible can- 
didates so utterly insufficient to undertake the offices we 
claim that the authorities must in self-defence elect non- 
veterinarian officers. Then, again, neglecting these con- 
siderations, is it quite fair that the large number of stu- 
dents who never finish their course are to be taxed for 
the support of those who have graduated in the profess- 
ion in which they are merely aspirants. 

(4). Compulsory Annual Registration Fee. 

Before discussing the merits or otherwise of the above 
I would like to mention a scheme which, in one sense, 
might seem to come more fittingly under heading No.3, 
but which I believe is more correctly placed under this, 
namely, that to students about to obtain their di- 
plomas the option should be given of either paying the 
present registration and thereafter subscribing an annual 
registration fee, or of paying in addition to the present 
registration fee an extra amount, say £20, which sum 
should be invested for the maintenance of the R.C.V.S. 
This latter suggestion has the advantage that, since 
many students would be glad by one payment to rid 
themselves of an anunal fee, by this means the 
R.C.V.S. would soon be placed ona stable and unfluctu- 
ating basis. 

To return to the annual registration fee itself. What- 
ever form it may take, it would be idle to claim that 
this is a perfect method of overcoming the difficulty ; 
all that can be done is to state the main objections to 
the scheme and as fairly as possible to weigh against 
these the probable advantages. In the early stages of 
the discussion on this matter it was strongly urged that 
the imposition of an annual registration fee would de- 
prive the veterinary profession of its proud boast that 
it was, unlike almost every other profession, untaxed. 


This is, of course, literally true, but I gravely doubt if 
the want of advantages, some of which I have indicated, 
caused by this untaxed condition be not in practice a 
much heavier tax than the amount which an annual 
registration fee would exact. ; 

Again, it has been stated that this would be a method 
of “ strangling the less fortunate of the profession. “ Al- 
though this statement is, perhaps, rather exaggerated it 
must be admitted that to a very small number of the 
profession the payment of the annual registration fee 
would be a matter of great inconvenience, yet I do not 
think the profession, as a whole, is so near the brink of 
destruction that this small additional expense would 
drive the majority or even the minority over. It would 
indeed appear to me that it is the less fortunate ones 
who should be the most ardent supporters of the 
measure, for while to the fortunate of the profession a 
strengthened R.C.V.S. can merely mean a more honoured 
profession, to the struggling beginner it holds out the 
certainty of vigorous protection against ills for which he 
is no match, and to which, if his efforts be unaided, he 
must ultimately succumb. Surely to obtain adequate 
protection is not only worth a small, but even, if circum- 
stance necessitate it, a very considerable sacrifice. 

Lastly, assuming that an annual registration fee is 
deemed necesssary, will it be possible, and if so in what 
manner, to make it legally retrospective. We join the 


may be made by our Council, therefore these can be 
applied retrospectively. From this arises the question, 
can the Council make a bye-law imposing an annual 
registration fee? If this be not so then it would seem 
that a special Act or a new Charter would be required. 
Experience shows that to obtain a retrospective Act is a 
matter of great difficulty. Indeed I feel sure that unless 
the authorities were convinced of the unanimous desire 
of the majority of the profession they would not enter- 
tain for a moment any retrospective Act. It would be 
impossible, as matters stand, to definitely state that the 
majority of the profession were in favour of, or in oppo- 
sition to the measure, but as far as could be gathered 
from the reports of veterinary associations and individ- 
ual opinions, it appears that, with some exceptions 
where an openly hostile attitude bas been assumed, on 
the whole the general trend of the scheme is approved. 
It is, however, not enough for such an important 
measure that veterinary associations should pass resolu- 
tions in its favour, but it is absolutely imperative that 
the members of the profession should give their indi- 
vidual opinions, which can only be accomplished_ by 
circularising the whole profession—a course which 1 
understand the Committee appoisted by the R.C.V.S. 
are about to adopt. Should the Committee decide on 
this course, I would suggest that it be clearly notified in 
the circular that all members not giving a reply shoul 
thereby be considered to have given consent to the 
measure. By this means that apathy which has ever 
threatened this subject would be to a large extent dissi- 
pated, and the true feeling of the profession obtained. 
Even, however, supposing that retrospective powers 
are not obtainable, an annual registration fee is still 
worthy of consideration, although admittedly, if the 
present members of the profession do not agree to con- 
tribute to a fund from which they would derive imme- 
diate benefit, it seems unfair for them to impose 0? 
their successors an annual fee towards a fund from whic 
they would not derive benefit for at least some years. 
Certainly if new comers paid it willingly they would be 
endowed with more foresight and love of their profess- 
ion than the members of the profession who now are uD- 
willing to pay. There is one small but important 
advantage which an annual registration fee (but this 
advantage could not be claimed for an increased regls- 
tration fee to students) would secure, namely, a trué 


profession subject to alterations of the bye-laws which, 
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and exact Register in which it would be impossible to | 


discover named, as practising veterinarians, men who 
had been dead several years. 

5) State aid. 

I am not aware that in any country there is a State 
grant to the veterinary profession as a profession, but 
undoubtedly on the Continent there are certain instances 
of State aid which are much more analagous to such 
than the State grants to teaching bodies in this coun- 
try. That as it may be, because an exact precedent is 
lacking. I see no reason in this to prevent the State 
from assisting, in certain phases of its work, a profession 
the use of which to the community at large is daily be- 
coming more evident. If, however, there is not sufti- 
cient energy in the profession to help itself to some de- 
gree, I think it unlikely that any Government will 
spontaneously come forward to assist such a spiritless 
body. Indeed I feel that, if all the responsibility of 
sustaining the position of our profession were removed 
from us, it would be apt rather to engender a spirit of 
carelessness and inaction to the highest degree detrimen- 
tal to our welfare. 

If our profession does not advance with the require- 
ments of the times it is retrograding in the line of pro- 
gress. This may be exemplified by the fact that some 
of the Universities have considered it advisable to con- 
fer Veterinary Deg ees. The question may be fairly asked 
—for what reason has this been done? Was it because 
it was considered that the standard of education of the 
R.C.V.S. did not meet the requirements of the present 
enlightened age? If veterinarians under the guidance 
and by the present financial assistance of the R.C.V.S. 
are incapable of rising to a standard of knowledge 
which is constantly advancing, one of the following re- 
sults would probably ensue. Either the Universities 
would withdraw the degrees which they are at present 
willing to confer and thus brand with the stigma of in- 
competency our College, or else they would take upon 
themselves, more and more fully, the task of qualifying 
students for these degrees, till finally the R.C.V.S. would 
sink to the position of nominal head of a profession 
with the advancing necessities of which it tacitly ad- 
mitted itself incapable of coping. I consider it ad- 
visable to briefly summarise what I have already stated. 

From the foregoing it seems to me that unless the 
R.C.V.S. is enabled by means of an increased income, 
to suitably advance the profession, by giving it ade- 
quate protection and assistance in matters in which the 
body corporate and individuals are powerless, by help- 
ing deserving students and, under certain circumstances, 
graduates, by giving suitable emoluments to the exam- 
Iners, whom it obtains from the Veterinary and other 
professions, and by making accessible to all the scientific 
world the specimens, discoveries and studies which a 
complete veterinary library and museum would contain 
~-unless, I say, by this means it advances the profession, 
it must not only retard it, but also make it share in 
the decay and possible ruin which inevitably follow 
retrogression. 

As to the means whereby the inc me of the R.C.V.S. 
may be increased, I have endeavoured to point out 
some of those that to my mind seem the leading ones, 
namely, public aid, voluntary contribution and increase 
of students fees (omitting as set forth above the optional 
additional registration fee)—none of which seem to me 
suitable—and an annual registration fee possibly coupled 
with State aid which appears to me the one solution 
of an admittedly difficult problem. 

_In conclusion let me ask you, as probably in a short 
time you will be asked by the R.C.V.S., to consider this 
matter carefully, taking note of the facts as they are, 
and giving little weight to the argument that the 
R.C.VS. has managed to exist up to the present without 
any great financial change, and that it will probably 
continue to do so in the future on the same basis, 


It takes no amazing perspicacity to see that the 
veterinary profession is at a most important stage in its 
career. In some directions its field of activity is being 
greatly narrowed, while in others it is being immeasur- 
ably increased. Scientifically and socially it is rising to 
a higher plane, and, as usually happens, it is being at- 
tacked by enemies either openly or in secret. Such an 
epoch gives great cause for hope, but no less must it 
give rise to fears, if there be not some strong and capable 
force directing the energies and protecting the interests 
of that profession to which we not only belong but which 
it is our duty to uphold and strengthen. 

Since writing the above I received from the R.C.V.S. 
a voting paper ve the annual registration fee, and am 
sorry that the suggestion I have just made in reference 
to sane is not embodied in the circular letter which 
accompanied the voting paper. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE PROPOSED REGISTRATION FEE. 


A special meeting was held at the Hotel Metropole, 
Leeds, on Friday, August 16th, to consider Mr. F. W. 
Garnett’s paper on “A Forecast for a new Veterinar 
Surgeons’ Act,” recently read before the Central Veteri- 
nary Medical Society. Mr. Garnett was present. 

The President (Mr. J. McKinna, of Hudderfield) 
was in the chair, and the attendance of members in- 
cluded Messrs. G. C. Barber, H. G. Bowes, G. E. Bow- 
man, W. Crawford, J. A. Dixon, A. W. Mason, 8S. 
Wharam, all of Leeds; J. Clarkson, Garforth (Hon. 
Secretary); W. A. Campbell, Boroughbridge; W. S. 
Clongh, Morley; P. Deighton, Selby ; Arthur Ellison, 
Harrogate ; F. Hallilay, Dewsbury ; R. Hayes, Sher- 
burn ; Professor Williams, Liverpool ; and Mr. George 
Whitehead, Batley. 

Letters expressive of inability to attend were read 
from Prof. Young, Edinburgh; Messrs. McCarmick, 
—_ ; Abson, Sheftield ; Walpole, Whixley, and Pratt, 

ipon. 

The PRESIDENT explained that the meeting had been 
called in compliance with the request of a number of 
members of the Society, the Central Society having in- 
vited an expression of their opinion upon the paper read 
before them by Mr. Garnett, whom he was glad to sa 
was present to enlighten them upon any matter whic 
needed elucidation. He was very much obliged to those 
who had responded to the notice convening the meeting, 
but he should like to have seen a gathering three times 
as large to diseuss so important a subject. It seemed to 
him that the principal point to consider was whether 
they were in favonr or not of the imposition of an annual 
regis ration fee. 

Prof. WiLLIaMs, who was invited by the President to 
open the discussion, said that, in his opinion, the time 
had come when they must have more funds to pursue 
the defensive work of the profession. It should not be 
forgotten that there were two bodies of men who had 
for many years been trying to assume the position of 
veterinary surgeons. First of all there were the Medi- 
cal Officer of Health who, in many cases, held the chief 
veterinary inspectorship in their particular district un- 
der the Contagious Diseases Animals Act. Medical 
Officers of Health ought to recognise that veterinarians 
were on an equality with them as regarded veterinary 
science, and ought to let them hold the appointments to 
which they were entitled. He believed if it were put to 
them in a proper way, Medical Officers of Health would 
give up these positions and allow them to be filled by 
qualified veterinary surgecns. He knew a Medical Offi- 
cer of Health who, as chief veterinary inspector, had 
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five veterinary surgeons under him. They had to obey 
his orders. The Medical Officer of Health was the man 
to give the final opinion. That was absurd and wrong. 
Then there was an enormous class of men who were 
what he called lay meat inspectors. They made meat 
inspections. That was entirely wrong. Another thing 
which he was sorry to say was extending was wrong. It 
was that, in many centres, classes were held sometimes 
by veterinary surgeons and sometimes by Medical Offi- 
cers of Health—-for the purpose of giving instruction to 
these lay meat inspectors. He considered it disgraceful 
that any member of the veterinary medical profession 
should condescend to teach non-members of the pro- 
fession, thus taking the bread out of the mouths of pro- 
fessional men. 

Turning to the income of the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, Professor Williams 
pointed out that the whole of the money with which 
they had to defend the interests of the profession was 
extracted either from the student or the examiner. At 
least 50 per cent. of the money paid by students goes 
to fight the battle of the profession. It was not honour- 
able for them as a profession to take money from men 
who might never become members of the profession. 

As to an annual registration fee he considered that 
they ought to be prepared to pay a guinea a year. 
People had suggested that the fee ought to be modified 
in the case of young men for five years after receiving 
their diploma, but he would not for a moment entertain 
the idea of having any difference. It should be a 
guinea all round. An income of 3,000 guineas would 
help them considerably in their work. They ought to 
earmark a certain portion—-say £500—of the income to 
create a fund for indigent veterinary surgeons. 

He wished to speak very strongly about Mr. Garnett’s 
reference to spurious degrees. He thought it was a 
gratuitous insult to Universities. The veterinary medi- 
cal profession had no power over Universities which 
had Charters of their own. He considered that they 
ought not to offend the Universities. When they com- 
menced by offending Universities, in suggesting that 
they issued spurious degrees, they were going to have 
another body of men to oppose them in trying to obtain 
what they considered to be their rights. He did not 
know of any University which granted spurious degrees 
and he would suggest that in future Mr. Garnett should 
not press the question abont spurious degrees. They 
would never be permitted to control Universities. He 
recalled that during his year of office as President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Edinburgh 
University passed an ordinance in which they took no 
notice of the veterinary governing body. That Univer- 
sity said that they were going to teach University 
veterinary students and grant them degrees. The Coun- 
cil of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons took 
action and the University at once withdrew and said 
that they would not grant a degree to anyone but a 
holder of the diploma of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. He did not think they ought to debar 
people from obtaining University degreesif they desired 
to do so. One of the conditions on which the veterinary 
department at Liverpool University was founded, was 
the promise never to encroach on their single portal 
system. He thought it was patent to everyone that a 
private veterinary school had no longer any chance of 
existing—that all veterinary schools would have to be 
by public funds. 

Mr. H. G. Bowes said he was sure they were a 
to have the opportunity of discussing 
interesting paper, which was of a retrospective and 
prospective character. It gave them an insight into 
what had been done in the past, and supplied them with 
a sort of pointer as to what was desirable to be accom- 
plished in the future. Of course, the subject had been 
more or less before the profession for some time, but he 


should have liked the paper to have been discussed by 
all the societies prior to the issuing of the circular by 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
Again, he would have preferred if the questions in the 
circular had been put in an alternative way. As to the 
most important question, “ Are you in favour of a regis- 
tration fee ?” they hoped the profession would answer it 
in the affirmative, but it might have been put in a dif- 
ferent way. Personally, he thought young qualified 
men be relieved of one-half of the proposed fee of a 
guinea for five years. He could not agree with Prof. 
Williams with regard to the question of benevolence. 
They all felt that benevolent work was required in the 
profession, but he did not see how they could make 
benevolence one of the features of the project under 
consideration. The benevolent societies were doing a 
great work—not so much as they might do. If all 
members of the profession joined, it would increase the 
Societies’ sphere of usefulness. He differred from Mr. 
Garnett and agreed with Prof. Williams with regard to 
the question of degrees. He had had a feeling all along 
that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was possi- 
bly not acting rightly when they opposed the Edinburgh 
University Scheme. He did not mean when, in the first 
instance, Edinburgh University wanted to grant degrees 
entitling to practice, but when they wanted to give an 
extra degree to men who attended their classes. If they 
were going to maintain the sole right to license to prac- 
tice he did not think they ought to interfere in other 
degrees. It was to the interest of a university, if it was 
a university of any standing, to see that its degrees 
should be worth having. Edinburgh Uuniversity was 
an old University, and it was not likely it would give 
degrees for the sake of giving them. (“Question.”) Well, 

they might ; at the same time, the fact that a man held 

their degrees stamped him as having been educated at 
the school in connection with Edinburgh University. 

He was not in favour of interfering with universities in 

granting degrees, provided the Royal College of Veter- 

inary Surgeons could maintain the right to license to 

practice. There was no opposition when London raised 

the question of granting a degree. 

There might be difficulty in collecting the proposed 
registration fee of one guinea, but that was a matter of 
detail to be considered hereafter. He did not know 
whether power would be given to enforce the payment 
of the fee, or whether a man who did not pay the money 
would be crossed offthe Register. Of course, the man 
would practice, bnt he would not be entitled to recover 
money in court. The income derived from the registra- 
tion fee could be put to many uses. The College could 
not carry on its work as well as it ought to in the 
interests of the whole profession under existing condi- 
tions. A member of the profession who was put on the 
Board of Examiners might be satisfied with the honour 
which the appointment carried with it, but that did not 
apply to eminent men from outside the profession. It 
was not to be expected that they would get first-class 
men from outside to examine if they were to be out of 
pocket. The proposal to es:ablish a veterinary library 
and a museum was an excellent one. 

Mr. S. WHaram thought great credit was due to Mr. 
Garnett for having brought the subject so clearly and 
plainly before them. He added that there was no doubt 
in his mind that the existing powers were insufficient 
for the proper working of the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons to-day. In the course of his paper, Mr. 
Garnett pointed out that, according to the decision of 
the Privy Council, Registered Practitioners did not come 
within or were In any way amenable to the bye-laws of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. That should 
certainly be remedied. It was also very desirable that 
they should have stronger powers to deal with veterinary 
Surgery companies. An amendment of Section 17, Act 
of 1881, in the direction indicated by Mr. Garnett, would 
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no doubt cover a great many of the men who went round 
the country usurping the just rights of veterinarians. 
As to whether they should have the section so altered 
as to be as strong as that protecting the legal profession 
was a point to be considered. He should ask for plenty 
and make the clause as strong as possible (Laughter). 

Compulsory pupilage was a very good idea. It would 
be a great advantage to most young men if they could 
see their way clear to take a course with a suitable prac- 
titioner. There would not be, he apprehended, any 
ditference of opinion as to the exemption from service 
on juries. He did not agree with the idea to pay fees to 
members of the Council. It might possibly open the 
door to men whe would partly make a business of it. 
He did not object to the payment of travelling expenses. 
A point which had not been touched upon was as to 
whether they should allow women to take the diploma 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Person- 
ally, he had never thought that the profession was a 
suitable one for women, though there might be portions 
of it, such as attending to dogs and cats, which might 
be acceptable to them. He did not fear any competition 
either now or in the future from ladies (Laughter). It 
would be a gracious and generous act on their part to 
have the ladies. He had considered the financial posi- 
tion of the College, and had come to the conclusion that 
the finances were insufficient to carry on the work which 
the Council had in view. The only possible way of 
raising a large sum annually was by the imposition of a 
registration fee. The manner of the collection and the 
amount of the fee were details which could be decided 
upon later. He had thought it would bea good thing if 
the students, on receiving their diplomas, paid a sum of 
£5 each, and were exempted from peying the annual fee 
for five years. They found men taking the diploma but 
not practising at once as veterinary surgeons. He held 
that the examiner should be paid a fair remuneration 
for his work. 

Mr. A. W. Mason, observed that as a member of the 
Council, he had attended to glean information for future 
work. His ideas were contained in the circular issued 
by the Council of the Royal College. Perhaps the cir- 
cular would be criticised, but it explained the present 
situation and asked members of the profession how far 
they were desirous that the Council should act. The 

uestion would be answered ‘‘ Yea” or ‘“ Nay,” but 
there would, no doubt, be some covering letters. The 
real truth of the whole thing was that the College had 
not sufficient funds to discharge its duties in a satisfac- 
tory and business-like manner. 1t must be asked “ Why 
don’t the Council do this, that, and the other thing?” 
and the replp was, “ We are not able to do what you 
wish, because we are in the unhappy position of not 
having a sufficiency of money.” He admitted that the 
criticism of a few years ago had stirred up the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to give better value for the money 
spent, and urged that the advantages from a registration 
fee would be enormous to the profession. Mr. Wharam 
and other geetlemen had spoken of the limited com- 
panies who dealt in veterinary medicine. He reminded 
the meeting that some of these companies were wealthy 
and said that it was nOt always the right party that got 
the verdict. Mr. Wharam’s idea that students should 
pay a sum on qualifying was a feasible one, but he did 
not think that £5 was sufficient. They should certainly 
ask for nothing less than £10. He hoped to attend the 
meetings of the Council and of the sub-committee in 
regard to the subject under consideration. 

Mr. G, E. Bowman joined in the tribute of general 
appreciation of the able paper of Mr. Garnett, and 
avowed his conviction that something would have to be 
done to raise money for the carrying on of the important 
work of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. In 
this connection the question arose, “ Which was the best 
way to obtain it?” He could not see that the sugges- 


tion to charge students £5 on getting their diploma 
would help them very much. Pupils were very difficult 
to get at the present time. He did not think they 
should do anything to prevent men from entering the 
profession. He apprehended great difficulty in their 
way from practitioners objecting to pay a registration 
fee. He was in favour of the idea though he believed 
it would meet with opposition from many practitioners. 

Mr. GeorGE WHITEHEAD belied in the idea of a regis- 
tration fee of a gninea, and did not think that any 
member would miss that money for the honour of his 
profession. He also thought that a parent would be 
only too glad to pay a fee of five guineas if his son got 
through. [t was necessary that something should be done 
with regard to empirics, whose doings he felt very much 
in his practice. He thought that the finances of the 
College were not a credit to the profession as a whole. 

Mr. A. W. Mason voiced the complaint that from the 
day they received their diplomas many veterinarians 
never did a single thing on behalf of their protession. 
Names and faces would occur to the meeting. The men 
of whom he was speaking did not belong to any veter- 
inary medical society ; they wrote to the periodicals and 
expected that something would be done for them, but 
they took care not to help the profession by their brains 
or money. Those were the inen whom he would like to 
see do something for the profession. 

Mr. W. S. CLoucu said they ought to have a new act. 
He did not think that a guinea was too much for an 
annual registration fee. He would not have objected 
when he got his diploma to pay five guineas. At the 
end of five years a young practitioner ought to be able 
to pay a guinea a year as a registration fee quite well. 
He agreed with Professor Williams as to the students’ 
College fees. At the present time the students’ fees 
were running the College. Unqualified assistants ought 
to be put a stop to. If a veterinary surgeon could 
afford to employ an assistant he ought to employ a 
qualified assistant or do without one. He advocated 
that this matter should not be lost sight of in the new 
act. There were better spheres for women than the 
veterinary medical profession. They could be better 
employed at home. The lectures given by veterinary 
surgeons to lay meat inspectors ought to be put a stop 
to. He also thought that veterinary surgeons ought to 
be exempted from service on juries. 

Mr. W. Crawrorp remarked that the expense of the 
College course was often a heavy drag upon a parent, 
and that, therefore, it would be unfair to ask a student 
on obtaining his diploma, to pay a registration fee of 
five guineas. He favoured the idea of making him pay 
a guinea, which he could afford. 

Mr. F. HaLuinay favoured the imposition of a guinea 
registration fee, observing that those who could make a 
living in the profession could pay the sum yearly. 

Mr. J. A. Dixon, speaking as one of the youngest 
members of the profession in the room, said he quite 
appreciated the advantage which would be gained by the 
Council of the College being able to effectively carry 
out their duties. It was, no doubt, true that want of 
money had hindered the efforts of the Council. From 
his conversation with members there was a general feel- 
ing that the Council did not do very much for those 
who were earning their livelihood as veterinary surgeons. 
He did not think that there would be any difficulty in 
getting a registration fee of a guinea. 

Mr. J. CLARKSON, having expressed his thanks to Mr. 
Garnett for his able paper, said that the principal point 
seemed to be the registration fee. A man who loved 
his profession could not have the least objection to pay 
a guinea a year. Such a payment would not bring him 
a return of five per cent. but of 100 per cent. If you 
can make your Council a militant Council, you will re- 


pay your members not in one guinea but in many 
guineas. Personally, he did not for one moment doubt 
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that the Council, under the circumstances, had done 
their duty as well as it was possible for any body of men 
to do, but if the profession would give them something 
to fight with then they would do more good. The 
Council reminded him very much of a few soldiers hold- 
ing a fort. They were told to occupy that fort, but they 
were only supplied with blank cartridge. Did not the 
think it was time that they served the Council wit 
something—-with some stopping power. He did not 
think that the estimate of a yearly income of £3,000 
would be too much ; a large sum of money would be 
needed to defend the interests of the profession. There 
was an enormous leakage, money being diverted into 
channels which ought to go into those of the veterinary 
profession. The diversion would continue until_ they 
took a firm stand and declined to recede from it. Legis- 
lation was necessary with regard to unregistered prac- 
titioners and with regard to companies. Unless the 
present system. was checked it would grow. Some of 
them might not, perhaps, think much of it at the 
moment, but they must consider the future. As to how 
the registration fee should be collected, he pointed out 
that in any case there would be the Register as a sort of 
collecting agent... He agreed with Mr. Crawford that up 
to the time that the diploma was granted the student 
and his parents had quite enough to pay. If there was 
to be any graduation he suggested that a man, when he 
took his diploma, should be eased a little. 

Mr. GaRNETT,*féplying to the discussion, spoke of 
the great pleasure that he had experienced in being 
“comes. and remarked that what he had heard had 

en quite an education. It was not the first meeting 
that he had attended while the paper had been discuss- 
ed, but he must say that the points which he wished to 
bring oug, had been better illuminated than on any pre- 
vious océasions. He wished to tell them how the paper 
came to be written. He was invited to write it by the 
Secretary of the Central Society, as following on Major 
Butler's paper. In his own paper he had not put the 
various points as matters that were going to be put into 
any — Act of Parliament, but as points to be dis- 
cussed by the professions at large. He had tried to 
think out, and had thought out for many years, the 
grievances and complaints in the profession as they 
arose. They always had grumblers, and when they had 
a grumbler they knew there must be same cause for the 
grumbling. When they got a sequence of grumbling he 
thought it was their duty to try and probe matters to 
the bottom. He was very glad that what he had 
attempted to do had caused a stir in the profession, be- 
cause it was, in his opinion, high time that something 
was done if they were to protect members of the pro- 
fession against quackery on one hand, and the various 
bills that were being presented by Corporations, on the 
other hand. There was the question of ways and means 
in regard to the attainment of the objects which they 
had in view. On the subject of spurious degrees neither 
Prof. Williams nor Mr. Bowes had construed his mean- 
ing as he should desire them to construe it. In his 
opinion no University or other degree or diploma grant. 
ing a should have power to grant degrees or diplomas 
in any branch of veterinary science without having sub- 
mitted their scheme and course of instruction and ob- 
tained the approval of the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. Above all and before all, the 
degree of membership of the Royal College stood in the 
practice of the veterinary surgeon as the highest degree 
at the present time. Unless any University could 


show, by its teaching, teachers, and the practice it can|C 


give to post graduates, that it has something highe 

offer than the examination of the Royal Golleee, of 
Veterinary Surgeons, they must oppose that University 
offering that degree. If they did not they would have 
men parading themselves as being somewhat superior. 
In the case of any University ben | could show a higher 


educational value he was in favour of them vas». 
He was glad that they had been able to stop the Edin- 
burgh degree, which was simply a matter of £ s. d. 

Mr. Garnett agreed with previous speakers than the 
finances of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
were in a bad way. From its beginning the College had 
been practically kept up by students’ tees. It was im- 
possible to tax the students more. The fees were now 
almost as high as those in the medical profession. In 
the event of any increase parents would be induced to 
say, “ Well, there is only a small difference between the 
fees charged in the two professions, we will pay the 
difference and make a doctor of our lad instead of a 
veterinary surgeon. Veterinary students had been 
dropping off, but the profession had a-duty to perform 
to the public. ‘We are,” emphasised Mr. Garnett, “a 
closed corporation, and we are closed for the specific 
purpose of educating a body of men who should do 
their duty to the public as properly qualified veterinary 
surgeons.” Theynust put out of their minds altogether 
the question of increasing students fees. He thought 
they would agree with him that veterinary surgeons 
could afford an annual registration fee of a guinea. 
There was so much to be gained by the payment of such 
a fee that he hoped the members of the profession would 
take advantage of the opportunity that’ had arisen. 
There were many things on which the income derived 
from the registration fee could be spent. In the first 
place they had to get baek™what they had lost in years 
past. Sinee the four years’ course came into existence 
the cost of the examinations had gone up to the Coun- 
cil by between £500 and £600. That represented a con- 
siderable sum to take off the £3,000 which it was ex- 

ected would be derived from the annual registration 
ee. Other points had been set,ont in the circular 
issued by the Council of the RoyaF@ollege, and the con- 
cluding paragraph in the circular should be borne in 

— by every member of the profession. It was to this 
effect : 

“The Council confidently believe that the benefits 
which can thereby be secured to the individual members 
of the profession will far outweigh the sum which each 
member will be called upon to pay.” 

After indicating how some of the money could be 
spent in defending the interests of the profession, with- 
out bringing in the name of the complaining practi- 
tioner, Mr. Garnett urged that Corporation Bills, often 
containing clauses affecting veterinary surgeons, were 
not at present watched to the extent that they ought to 
be from the want of funds. It had been stated in the 
discussion that there was a general feeling that the 
Council of the College did not do very much for those 
who earned their livelihood as veterinary surgeons, but 
he could assure all those who were of that way of think- 
ing that the Council, with its present income, could not 
do any more than it had been doing. He had looked 
upon their friend, Mr. Mason, as almost criminally par- 
simonious. in the way he scrutinised the items which 
came before the Finance Committee. No one could look 
after the finances of the College better than Mr. Mason 
and his colleagues did. 

The PRESIDENT said they were deeply indebted to 
Mr. Garnett for replying to the discussion and clearing 
up any points in his paper which might have been mis- 
construed. He should like the meeting to come to a 
resolution either approving or disapproving—he hoped 
it would be the former—of the objects set forth in the 
os which had been submitted to them by the 
ouncil. 

Mr. CLARKSON announced that Professor Young, in a 
letter addressed to hin: as Secretary, said he went the 
whole of the way with Mr. Garnett, and hoped the meet- 
ing would pass a resolution in favour of the scheme. Mr. 
Pratt, also, expressed the hope that whatever resolution 
was passed would be for the welfare of the profession. 
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Mr. H. G. Bowes moved—“ That the members of the 
Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society are in complete 
agreement with the objects of the circular sent down 
by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons.” (App.) He explained that any little points 
in Mr. Garneti’s paper with which he had not quite 
agreed were matters of detail, and not matters which 
affected the principles of the proposed Act. They were 
opinions which he would willingly sacrifice to the 
opinions of the majority of the profession. 

Mr. CLARKSON seconded, and the resolution was 
carried unanimously, and with acclam:tion. 

A letter was next read from the Veterinary Associa- 
tion of Ireland inviting the Society to send delegates to 
a meeting in Dublin to discuss the subject of imposing a 
registration fee. 

On the motion of Mr. Arthur Ellison, and seconded 
by Mr. Wharam, the Secretary was asked to reply that 
they had already discussed the subject and were in favour 
of a registration fee. 

On the motion of Mr. Wharaio, and seconded by Mr. 
Bowes, a cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Garnett. 

Subsequently those attending the meeting were enter- 
tained to tea at the hotel by the Leeds members. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Concluded from p. 102. 
REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
Institute or Posiic HEALTH. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The Twenty-first Con- 
gress of the Royal Institute of Public Health was held 
at Douglas, Isle of Man, from June 29th to July 5th. 
As you are all no doubt aware the subjects embraced 
under the title of Public Health are so numerous and 
varied that the work of the Congress has to be divided 
into sections, each section having its own President, 
Vice-Presidents and Secretary. The President of the 
section “ Veterinary Hygiene and Comparative Patho- 
logy” was Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, F.R.C.V.S., Man- 
chester ; Messrs. T. Eaton Jones, J. McKinna, and W. 
Woods were Vice-Presidents and Mr. T. 8. Atkinson, 
BRCVS, Douglas, proved an able and genial Secre- 

ry. 

The meetings were held in the reference library of the 
Town Hall. As this was a little distance away from the 
building where the other sections were sitting, I feared 
judging from previous experience, that this would inter- 
fere with the attendance of visitors—-other than veterin- 
ary surgeons. Happily, my fears were not realised, for 
not only was the attendance very good, but, to quote 
from a newspaper report of the proceedings, “the debate 
which followed the reading of the papers was full of 
interests and importance to the national welfare. It was 
keenly joined by most of those present—veterinary sur- 
geons, doctors, medical officers of health, councillors, cow- 
keepers, and others, and showed the grasp the members 
had of the subject and the deep interest they take in the 
many reforms so needed.” 

__ The President (Mr. Wolstenholme) opened the meet- 
ing with a strikin introductory address. He referred 
° the aims and objects of the Congress, and showed 
he urgent necessity that existed for improvements in 
the milk supply and also for reforms in the system of 
meat inspection. He indicated the important and special 
work which the trained veterinarian eould and shoudl 
perform in connection with public health. It should be 
noted that the position he considered the veterinary sur- 
geon should occupy in these matters was strongly 
emphasised by the resolution which was unanimously 


passed at the end of the meeting, viz., “That veterinary 


surgeons should be employed to examine all milch cows.” 

The paper by Prof. H. E. Annett, M.D., Liverpool 
University, “On milk in relation to public health,” was 
then read by Mr. Atkinson. I may remark this paper is 
full of interest, and well repays a careful nhc 1 only 
give you a brief summary. The professor commences 
by stating that he considers the present time opportune, 
and the place—-the meeting of the veterinary section of 
the Congress—-the most suitable for the discussion of 
this subject in its various aspects. From the promi- 
nence which has been given in recent years to the 
dangers of using milk containing tubercle bacilli, he 
considered it first from that point of view, and then 
gave a brief account of the circumstances which led to 
the appointment of the Royal Commission on Tubercu- 
losis in 1901. He quoted the conclusions given in their 
interim report of 1907, and comments upon them, draw- 
ing attention to the time saving advantages of the 
clinical over the bacteriological diagnosis of tuberculosis 
in cattle. He next dealt with the wider aspect of his 
subject, z.e., how milk becomes the vehicle for the con- 
veyance and spread of many other diseases to the human 
family, chiefly by contaminations due to carelessness, 
ignorance, fraud, etc. He points out that fresh legisla- 
tive weasures are necessary in addition to those already 
in force and which he considers cumbersome and expen- 
sive. The dangers of over legislation were touched 
upon, avd he concludes by hoping that in these days of 
universities, colleges, technical schools, etc., etc., po mtg 
tion and legislation would go hand in hand to suppress 
the ravages of these preventible diseases. 

There are many points in this paper of special in- 
terest to veterinary surgeons, | will however just quote 
one sentence, Having reference to the future inspecting 
and testing of cows he says “The veterinary surgeons 
will come to hold an entirely responsible public position 
and undertake duties, upon the successful and conscien- 
tious carrying out of which the health and life of many 
of their countrymen will depend.” 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Brittlebank, 
F.R.C.V.S. I will just mention some of the topics re- 
ferred to by most of the speakers. All agreed on the 
necessity for uniform legislation by a central authority. 
The importance and value of the tuberculin test was 
acknowledged. Once speaker said he had little faith in 
it, but gave an illustration which proved its accuracy 
and reliability. The advantages of keeping cows in 
towns and cities were pointed out, Liverpool being a 
notable example. It was stated that between 7,000 and 
8,000 cows were kept in that city, that an air space of 600 
cubic feet per animal was found ample, and that the 
percentage of tuberculous milk produced was ‘06 com- 
pared with 13 per cent. in milk coming from country 
districts. ‘The question of compensation for animals 
slaughtered because they are affected with tuberculosis 
was mentioned. The difficulty of procuring healthy 
cows in this country was stated, and the suggestion 
that dealers be allowed to impert them from Canada 
was made. Sir C. Cameron gave an interesting account 
of the work done by the veterinary profession in Ire- 
land in stamping out contagious pleuro pneumonia, and 
since the appointment of one of their number to inspect 
the cows, cowsheds and dairies of the City of Dublin 
the purity and quality of the milk had been improved 
greatly and was now almost perfect, he considered that 
veterinary surgeons should be looked upon as co- 
workers with medical men in matters pertaining to 
public health. 

Prof. Smith moved the followin 
greater legislative powers be aske 


resolution “That 
for regarding the 


carrying out of the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops 
Order and that veterinary surgeons be employed for the 
This was 


systematic inspection of all dairy cattle.” 


seconded and carried unanimously. 
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On the following day two papers were read and dis- 
cussed, one by Mr. J. A. Dixon. Leeds, on “The In- 
spection of Meat,” the other by Mr. W. Field, M.P., 
Dublin, on “ The Qualifications of Inspectors of Meat.’ 

Mr. Dixon, in an able and exhaustive paper made 
out a strong case for a thorough system of inspection 
both before and after slaughter. He recommended the 
abolition of private slaughter houses and the erection of 
public abbatoirs, in which there should always be a 
properly equipped laboratory. He pointed out some of 
the difficulties attending the inspection of country 
killed and dressed carcases, as they were nearly always 
sent without the offal, and recommended a central depot 
or clearing house for the reception of such carcases. He 
also recommended a regular inspection of pie and 
sausage factories, as they were frequently insanitary, 
and offered a ready means for the disposal of “screw” 
animals, He recommended the marking of inspected 
meat. 

Mr. Field not being present Mr. Atkinson read his 
paper, and it was considered along with the previous 
paper. Mr. Field stated he considered there had been 
progress and improvement made in the inspection of 
meat during the past ten years. The returns which he 
had obtained by questions in Parliament in 1895 and 
again in 1905 proved this. The first return showed that 
with a very few exceptions none of them had any quali- 
fications at all, but had been previously employed as 
tram conductors, plumbers etc., whereas the return ob- 
tained in 1905 showed that many had procured the certi- 
ficate of the Royal Sanitary Institute. He thought 
butchers, from their training and knowledge of all the 
tricks of the trade, would make the best inspectors, 
under the supervision of a properly qualified veterinary 
surgeon. The findings of the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis. which had already cost the country 
£48,000, he considered were wrong, and that Professor 
Koch’s views that bovine tuberculosis was not com- 
municable to man were correct. He recommended com- 
pensation being paid to butchers who had carcases found 
affected with tuberculosis seized and destroyed. 

I shonld mention that Mr. King, London, opened the 
discussion on Mr. Dixon’s pe before Mr. Field’s 
ped was read, and then both were considered together. 

will try to give a brief summary of chief points touched 
upon by the various speakers, some rather uncomplimen- 
tary things were said about Mr. Field and his paper. 
There was a uniformity of opinion that private slaughter 
houses be abolished and public abattoirs erected. Several 
speakers recommended a central clearing house for 
country killed carcases, but Mr. King thought this 
would not be practicable in large cities. With regard 
to the education of the meat inspector, Mr. King 
pointed out the necessity for veterinary surgeons, in 
addition to their general knowledge of healthy and 
diseased animals, to be well acquainted with the ditfer- 
ent qualities of meat, the manner butchers cut it up, 
and be able to determine the sexes. Dr. Black, 

Australia, said they taught all this to would be inspec- 
tors, and further, all candidates had to undergo a pretty 
stiff written, oral, and practical examination before ap- 
pointment. He recommended that this country should 
adopt the laws in force in the Coluny respecting meat 
inspection. There was a diversity of opinion as to the 
marking of inspected meat; some butchers present 
thought it would not be practical in this country. Major 
Butler, A.V.C., gave an interesting account of the Public 
Abattoirs he had seen in Munich and Bavaria. He 
thought the children there looked better fed, but 
whether this was altogether due to the meat being quite 
wholesome he could not say. There were also differ- 
ences of opinion on the question of compensation, but 
this was subsequently ruled out of order, and a resolu- 
tion recommending that a uniform system of meat in- 
spection be carried out in ail districts and that the 


qualifications of inspectors be raised, was unanimously 
passed. The customary votes of thanks terminated the 
proceedings. 

Before concluding, | wish to draw your attention to 
the appeal which Prof. Smith made just before the close 
of the first day’s meeting, asking members of the veteri- 
nary profession to become members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Public Health. The personal benefits as well as 
the advantage to the public generally by veterinarians 
becoming identified with movements for the advance- 
ment of public health are, I think, obvious, and I hope 
the appeal will not be made in vain. 

A. L. Burrers, M.R.C.V.S. 


The Hon. Src. observed that the thanks of the Assoc- 
iation were due to Mr. Butters for the trouble that gen- 
tleman had taken in attending the Congress, and also 
for the able report that he had presented. It was ex- 
tremely satisfactory to note how well veterinary surgeons 
had stood the test of time, and how they had shown up 
at that conference. Several important resolutions were 
passed recommending veterinary surgeons and no other 
men as fit persons to take the responsible posts of 
inspectors of meat, dairies, etc. The reports of those 
Congresses in the daily papers ought to help greatly in 
educating public opinion in the matter. He proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Butters for his able report. 

Mr. Krne seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Burrers, in reply to the compliment, added that 
he had attended several of those congresses, and could 
see that the full recognition of the veterinary profession 
was gradually coming, and that they would gradually 
find their proper place in the field of public health. In 
his own opinion the tide was turning owing to the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Royal Commission on Tuber- 
culosis, as expressed in their interim report of this year. 
Undoubtedly, in the next report of the Commission, 
legislative measures would be recommended, and would 
probably follow (Hear, hear). 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The ordinary qarterly meeting was held in the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, 
July 31st. The President of the Society, Mr. J. W. 
M‘Intosh, occupied the chair, and the following gentle- 
men were present: Messrs. Herderson, Riddoch, Sar- 
jeant, and Wood, Edinburgh ; Connochie, Ayton ; 
Aitken, Dalkeith; Storie, East Linton ; Wilson, Lanark; 
Hutton, Kelso ; Young, Leith ; and the Secretary. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been 
read and confirmed, the Secretary intimated that letters 
of apology for absence had been received from Profs. 
Dewar and Bradley, Capt. Rudd, and Messrs. A. Baird 
and T. M. Inglis. 

The SEcrETARY read a letter from the Secretary of 
the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland inviting 
the Society to send a delegate to the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Dublin on the 27th Aug., when it was pro- 
— to discuss the subject of an annual registration 
ee. After a short discussion the Secretary was in- 
structed to acknowledge the letter and to reply that the 
Society regretted it was not in a position to send a 
delegate. 


LIGHTNING: ITS EFFECTS ON ANIMALS. 
By J. Connocuiz, M.R.C.V.S., Ayton. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I have ventured te 
bring this subject before your notice for the following 
reasons. In the first place it isa subject I cannot recall 
being broached at any meeting such as this, although 
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occasional reference has been made to it in our periodi- 
cals. In the second place it may prove of some interest 
especially to country veterinary surgeons at this season 
of the year ; and in the third place, it is a subject I feel 
very ignorant about and can plead anxiety to know 
more. 

By way of introduction a short account of the nature, 

roperties, and vagaries of lightning may prove of 
interest. Lightning, the bright flash characteristic of 
thunderstorms is identical with an electric spark. This 
was demonstrated by Franklin who, by means of a kite, 
tapped a thundercloud of some of its discharge. <A 
thundercloud is a mass of water drops at an average 
electrical potential different from that of the earth or 
neighbouring clouds. This produces an electrical stress 
in the air, which is in the end unable to support the 
stress. The discharge takes place in the form of one or 
more lightning flashes, and the noise of the discharge is 
heard in the thunder roll. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has proved by experiment that there 
are two kinds of flashes. First, the simple flash which 
takes place when a cloud charged with electricity ap- 
proaches sufficiently near the earth that the spark 
crosses the intervening air space. This is usually 
vertical in its descent, and shows how one animal may 
be killed or injured out of a number. The second flash 
is seen when a-cloud intervenes between the storm- 
charged cloud and the earth, the flash darting betv een 
the upper and lower cloud neutralises the electric tension 
on the upper surface of that cloud and thus suddenly 
releases the charge which has been held in equilibrium 
on the lower or earth side. This flash is usually erratic 
and takes somes eccentric course which is always that 
of least resistance and often not the shortest. It 1s 
usually horizontal for the most part of its joumney, and 
this might account for a number of animals or objects 
being struck at once, and even after it has struck a good 
conductor it may leave it and pass to a much_ inferior 
one with a considerable space between. Sometimes the 
thunderbolt passes from the earth to the clouds, and in 
this case it is called the ascending thunderbolt. 

The presence of a cloud is not an essential condition 
for the manifestation of electricity, the chief supply of 
which is due to the immense evaporation both from sea 


. and land and the vital processes such as decomposition 


going on inthe latter. Lightning cont.ins matter in a 
State of ignition and combustion, and on objects struck 
have been found iron, sulphur, and carbon which have 
been taken up from the combustible bodies through 
which it passes. Thus lightning may be said to pro- 
duce effects mechanical, physical, and chemical. 

Three kinds of lightning are known—sheet, forked, 
and globular. The first of these is simply the reflection 
of lightning flashes at a great distance, often below the 
horizon, and is not dangerous to life. Forked lightning 
is that caused by the actual disruptive electric discharge 
near at hand. The path of the flash in this case is 
nearly always zig-zag, dne to the presence of molecules 
in the atmosphere. ‘This is the dangerous kind of light- 
ning. As regards globular lightning little is known, 
since it 1s of comparatively rare occurrence. A ball of 
fire seems to move smoothly and quickly along the 
ground usually disappearing with a loud report. A flash 
q ightning may be some miles in length and often 

arts at once more than three miles in a_rectili- 
neal line. 

We now come to deal with lightning as it affects 
animals. The shock arises from the obstruction which 
of lnperfect conductor, like the animal body composed 
of fluids and solids of different conducting powers, pre- 
sents to the free passage of the electric fluid. The de- 
gree of shock depends more on the quantity than the 
intensity of the charge. Lightnirg may be said to affect 
—— directly and indirectly. In the former the 
ormer the animal is actually struck, while in the latter 


it is injured from being in contact with an object 
struck, or it may injure itself by galloping about in a 
reckless fashion owing to fear. Lightning can cause 
death with or without a visible wound, and it may pro- 
duce paralysis and lameness. 

A strong shock kills instantaneously, either by shatter- 
ing the nervous system, or by causing a cessation of 
the circulation of the blood. Probably both conditions 
are brought about simultaneously. The latter was 
demonstrated when Prof. Richman lost his life while 
experimenting with lightning and an electrical apparatus. 
Immediately after death a vein was opened, but the 
blood had ceased to flow. When the large arteries are 
not affected recovery may take place. 

A weak shock produces a condition like that of con- 
cussion of the brain, the following symptoms being pre- 
sented. Insensibility, deep, slow, and interrupted 
breathing, entire relaxation of the muscular system, 
pulse soft and slow, pupils dilated. Slight shocks in 
the case of sheep frequently produce symptoms identical 
with those of sturdy or gid, but as a rule the animal re- 
covers in a week or two. 

There is absolutely nothing diagnostic, unless singeing 
is apparent, in the nature of a wound caused by light- 
ning. It may be contused, punctured, incised, or 
lacerated, usually the last. Sheep are frequently 
wounded about the neck and breast, and care must be 
taken not to confound the case with one of worrying 
by a dog. 

In regard to lameness caused by lightning there may 
be a diversity of opinion whether the injury is direct 
or indirect. I venture to think this a very debatable 
point in veterinary medical jurisprudence in connection 
with insurance companies, because an animal may be- 
come lame on the night of a thunderstorm from some 
cause qnite remote, and who is able to define it? I in- 
cline to the opinion that the lameness is directly due to 
injury of a nerve or nerves supplying a muscle or gronp 
of muscles. When such is the case the animal usually 
becomes sound. It frequently happens that an animal 
becomes frightened and gallops, slips, falls, or other- 
wise damages itself, but in those cases there is generally 
some evidence of the acident. As an instance I may be 
allowed to quote the following. 

A cart aiiee was observed during a thunderstorm to 
be galloping madly about, and next morning he was 
found with a very bad wound in the frontal and maxil- 
lary sinuses. Despite a lot of care and attention the 
wound never entirely closed, but it was covered by a 
leather flap from the bridle and the horse was put to 
work. Prior to the accident he was valued at £40 for 
insurance, and afterwards £10, and the company recog- 
nised and paid the claim for £30, and also allowed a 
little for expenses. In this case the evidence was very 
clear. The horse was alone in the field which contained a 
single tree, there was a terrific thunderstorm, and he was 
seen racing about He must have collided with 
the tree. 

It has been suggested that lightning may produce 
laminitis from sympathy with the skin or other struc- 
tures affected. Another theory brought forward is based 
on the fact of the horny lamine acting as a non-con- 
ductor. Thecharge passing down the skin and sensitive 
laminz would be arrested there and thus c ‘use mischief. 
Both ideas seem a little far-fetched. 

The post-mortem appearances of animals killed by 
lightning must necessorily vary according to the course 
of the electric fluid and the amount of shock sustained. 
It is unfortunate that a considera'le time usually elap- 
ses between the accident and the visit of the veterinary 
surgeon who is to certify the cause of death. It often 
becomes difficult to decide whether a certain condition 
is due to post-mortem change or to lightning. As the 
animal is usually struck down while full of food, indeed 
often with the bite in its mouth, the carcase soon be- 
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comes very tympanitic. It is commonly thought that 
such carcases do not stiffen, but rigor mortzs does set in, 
rather tardy it is true, and perhaps not very well mark- 
ed and inclined to pass off sooner than usual. The skin 
should be carefully scrutinised for marks of singeing as 
I consider such marks the only true macroscopical evi- 
dence of death from lightning in animals. However, 
such marks cannot always be found. —_ : 

I can testify from experience to a condition of the skin 
well described by Mr. Pee. of Hull, in The Veterz- 
nary Record of September 19th, 1896, where he says 
that the hair on the near side of the body and legs came 
off on the slightest touch and the skin looked as if it had 
been boiled. The horse I was asked to examine had 
been buried four days, but as he was white in colour 
the baldness and alteration of colour and structure of 
the skin was all the more apparent. . 

Should nothing diagnostic be found in connection 
with the skin, it is good policy to examine the blood 
microscopically ; first for anthrax, as there is no reason 
why an animal should not die from anthrax on the night 
of a thunderstorm, and second for a condition of the 
corpuscles as described by Mr. Malloch, of Kirkby 
Stephen, in The Veterinary Record of Jan. 12th, 1901. 
His method of examination is as follows :—A drop of 
blood is drawn from each of five or six superficial ves- 
sels on different parts of the body, each drop being 
placed in five minims of Hayem’s fluid in separate tubes. 
This finid preserves the contour of the corpuscles and 
preserves them for any length of time. A droplet is 
taken from one of the tubes and placed on the centre of 
a slide, covering it with a thin cover glass. Examined 
under a 1/6 objective with a B eyepiece a great many 
of the corpuscles may be found ruptured or torn into 
shreds ; in some cases as many as fifteen or twenty per 
cent. of the corpuscles being destroyed. To the best of 
my knowledge this is the only attempt made to estab- 
lish a diagnostic microscopic test for death by 
lightning. 

If it is found necessary to remove the skin it should 
be carefully searched on its inner surface for discolonra- 
tion and effusions into the subcutaneous tissue, because 
should there be external burning the tissue underneath 
and the muscles corresponding to the part will be found 
effused with blood. The blood itself usually remains in 
a fluid state and is dark in colour 

Another noteworthy feature discloses itself in the 
advanced state of decomposition in which the carcase is 
found, even a short time after death, and it is this con- 
dition which renders it difficult to decide whether a 
certain part has been brnised, affected with gangrene, or 
damaged by lightning. 

The appearance of the internal organs, like the skin, 
depends on the amount of injury sustained. As a rule 
the heart and large vessels are found more or less empty, 
and the lungs, liver, and spleen much congested, the 
latter organ sometimes ruptured. A gentleman writing 
in The Veterinary Record of September 1st, 1900, states 
that although he found the skin quite untouched, the 
ribs, heart, and lungs were smashed into a common 
pulp. 

TREATMENT.— PROTECTION. 


No fixed line of treatment can be laid down in the 
case of an animal not killed outright and considered 
worth keeping. The symptoms must be studied and 
noted accordingly. Only in the case of a fat animal 
suffering slightly from shock or paralysis or injured 
locally, will there be any chance of the carcase, or part of 
it, being fit for human food. 


Not a great deal can be done to prevent animals being | b 


struck by lightning. They suffer more frequently than 
human beings chiefly because they are more in the open 
and from the tendency they have of crowding together 
in search for shelter. It seems a pity that animals who 


are endowed to a great extent with the instinct of self- 
preservation should not know to separate themselves 
and crouch down in some hollow away from a tree or 
running water. Isolated trees, especially pines, are a 
source of great danger, and where admissible ought to 
be cut down if on grazing land. There is no safer place 
than a forest or large groups of trees, provided the 
tallest is not chosen for shelter, and the correct posi- 
tion to take up is about six yards from the trunk on the 
windward side. 

As an additional adjunct of preservation it is suggest- 
ed that horses when at grass should, if practicable, go 
without shoes. The pacs under the feet of dogs and 
cats seem to act in the same manner as rubber gloves 
on the hands of an electrican. If a building used for 
housing animals is built at a high altitude, a ey 
constructed lightning conductor should be adjusted. 
The old fashioned one of iron is considered useless. 
The modern variety is of copper, as it withstands 
weather and it terminates above in a number of fine 
points connected by a circular band. No conductor 
should follow an acute angle on a building or be bent 
upon itself abruptly, as the electric fluid in its rapid 
descent has been known to leave it and dart to some 
other object. A wire fence suspended on wooden posts 
seems to become more powerfully charged, and thus more 
dangerous than if iron supports were used. The latter 
tend to distribute the charge into the ground. The 
same result could be obtained by passing a piece of wire 
down each wooden post. 

A close scrutiny of the objects and structures adjacent 
to the dead or injured animals is always interesting, 
and often assists the veterinary surgeon when certifying 
the cause of death. For atime after the accident the 
atmosphere is laden with sulphurous fumes and a de- 
posit of sulphur has been detected on a tree otherwise 
undamaged. The appearance of a tree struck by light- ° 
ning every one is familiar with, but the injury done may 
also be so slight as to be almost indiscernible. A tiny 
split on a post shown up by the newly exposed wood, or 
a withered leaf may be all that is to be seen. The 
ground sometimes suffers seriously, being furrowed or 
excavated in various directions. This is due toa ten- 
dency lightning has to disseminate itself. Grass is some- 
times burned up or it may be laid flat. 

Most veterinary surgeons at some time or other have 
had to certify death from lightning, and up to the pre- 
sent the evidence gleaned at the post-mortem has often 
been entirely negative. That is to say, beyond the fact 
that a thunderstorm has taken place no lesion could be 
found attributable to lightning, but at the same time 
there was no trace of any disease or injury likely to 
cause death ; therefore the certificate had to be phrased 
sumewhat after this fashion:—“In my opinion the 
animal in question has died from lightning shock, as 
none of the organs show the slightest trace of disease or 
injury likely to cause death.” In most cises I think 
this certificate would be accepted by the insurance com- 
pany and theclaim recognised. It may be for advertise- 
ment purposes, but most companies seem reasonable in 
regard to claims for death from lightning. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. Storie said he had not had much experience 
of such cases, but recalled one or two which he particu- 
larly remembered. In one, a horse, there was a burnt 
mark extending from a foot up the Jeg to the withers. 
He had always been under the belief that the lightning 
had struck the iron of the horse’s shoes and gone up the 
side, but after hearing Mr. Connochie’s paper he had 
een wondering if the lightning had not struck the 
withers and gone down. Last year he had to examine 
the carcase of a ewe for an insurance company. There 
was nothing much to be seen about it, but from the 


soft condition of the muscles and the strong smell of 
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singeing which the fleece of this ewe had, he was con- 


vinced the animal had been struck by lightning, and the g 
company had accepted his opinion. 


Mr. Rippoca said the only experience he had of light- 
ning was the case of a horse both of whose legs on one 


side were partially paralysed. The hind leg recovered 


in a few weeks, but the fore leg continued partially 
paralysed and the animal could only rise from that side 
with great difficulty. He was treated with strychnine, 
but the owner got tired of the treatment and the animal 
was slaughtered. He mentioned that the horse was 
under a tree when struck. 

Mr. Hutton mentioned a case in which three horses 
had been struck by lightning. They were found lying 
in one place near a tree, and there was no outward 
appearance of injury beyond a mark on their hind legs. 
They seemed tu have dropped down suddenly. Cattle 
were often found affected in the same way. 

Mr. Witson said he had scarcely any experience of 
animals being struck with lightning, but recalled the 
case of a dispute as to whether or not a cow had been 
struck by lightning. He saw the cow two days after a 
heavy thunderstorm. She was found lying on a moor, 
away from any trees, and had evidently died with a 
struggle. Rigor mortis was well marked, the hair in- 
side one ear, and down the throat and neck was singed, 
as well as a bit of hair on the flank. He also saw that 
the cow had been recently blistered round the throat, 
but on asking the farmer if this were so he denied that 
the cow had ever been blistered. He could find no 
marks of burning or singeing about the skin when he 
removed it from the head and neck. On cutting into 
the throat he found it much inflamed and the glands 
very much enlarged and congested, and on opening the 
larynx the glottis was very nearly closed. He refused 
to certify that the cow had died from the effects of light- 
ning, in his opinion the condition of the throat was the 
cause of death. With reference to Mr. Storie’s case he 
thought the lightning would be more inclined to run 
into the ground off the horse’s shoes as that would be 
the easiest way for it to take. 

Mr. HenperRSOoN related the case of a cow which had 
been struck while grazing near a fence made of barbed 
wire and wooden posts on a prairie farm. One marked 
feature of the case was a black stroke down the back 
and transverse strokes from the back along the region of 
the ribs. Although not exactly a parallel case he men- 
tioned that once while in Dakota an overhead trolley 
broke down and a horse stepped on the live wire and 
was killed. Of course that was electric fluid and not 
lightning, but in that case it must have gone from the 
shoes, as the wire was on the ground. He did not see 
any external marks on the horse. 

The Secrerary said he felt he had taken advantage 
of Mr. Connochie’s misfortunes when he had asked him 
to write a paper. He heard that Mr. Connochie had 
broken a leg, and he suggested to him that during his 
enforced idleness, when he found time hanging on his 
hands he might use it with advantage to his fellow mem- 
bers of the Society, and he was much obliged to him for 
having brought forward such an excellent paper. He 
was afraid he could add little to the discussion, as his 
experience of the effects of lightning was very limited. 
He wished to ask if it was within the essayist’s exper- 
lence to find the symptoms gradually increasing after an 
animal had been struck by lightning. He was asked 
some time ago to examine on behalf of an insurance 
company, a cow which was said to have been struck 
while out grazing during a slight thunderstorm about a 
fortnight previously. The cow was unable to control 
her movements, the slightest push would send her top- 
pling over, she kept her head elevated and to one side, 
and appeared to be blind. She was feeding very badly, 
and he was told thatat first she had not shown any very 
definite 

ite symptoms, but had got gradually worse. There 


were no marks of singeing on her, and he hesitated about 
iving a definite opinion without a post-mortem exam- 
ination. The cow died after about a month’s illness, 
and on post-mortem he found nothing about any of her 
organs which could account for death until her brain 
was examined. The greater part of the cerebellum was 
yellow in colour and fibrous-like in consistence. He had 
an impression that it was not usual for the symptoms to 
increase, but if an animal survived for any time the ten- 
dency was rather towards recovery than in the opposite 
direction. 

The CHAIRMAN mentioned the case of a pig which 
had been struck by lightning and suffered from paralysis 
of one of the hind limbs. It was in an advanced condi- 
tion and he had it slaughtered. On being scraped it 
was found that all down the back and down a portion of 
the side was quite black, the appearance was just as if 
a line had been drawn, and on cutting through it the 
tissues were for almost half an inch quite black, like 
jelly. The rest of the flesh appeared to be perfectly 
clean and whole. There was no doubt that the animal 
had been struck by lightning because the building in 
which the animal was living was very largely destroyed. 
He also mentioned the case of a horse which went lame 
in one limb, but which showed little wrong externall 
except for a little singeing on the outside of the limb 
just above the hock. The shoe was twisted and practi- 
cally torn off. The horse was exceedingly lame, and he 
adopted the ordinary means of treatment, hot fomenta- 
tions etc., but although the horse eventually recovered, 
a good deal of sloughing took place where the skin had 
been singed, and a very ugly mark was left. He wished 
to know if any member present had any experience of 
treating a case of this kind. Unfortunately the majority 
of animals were killed outright, but there were some 
slight cases. He did not know that they were in a posi- 
tion to say very much about Mr. Connochie’s paper, but 
it had been of very great interest to him, and he felt 
sure the Society was much indebted to Mr. Connochie. 

Mr. ConNocHIE, in replying, said he was very pleased 
with the discussion which had taken place. He thought 
the horse in Mr. Storie’s case would be struck from 
above downwards, although it was possible that the 
shoes might attract lightning in the case of forked or 
globular lightning. He thought the animal mentioned 
by Mr. Wilson could not have been killed by lightning, 
but it was quite possible that if it was lying in an ex- 
posed part of the moor it might have been singed by 
lightning after it was dead. With reference to Mr. 
Henderson’s case, he had not seen a horse electrocuted 
but he believed that in the case of a post-mortem exam- 
ination of men who had been killed by a shock of six 
thousand volts, every organ and every tissue in the body 
was shrivelled up. In reply to Prof. Gofton, he had no 
experience of a case which got gradually worse after 
being struck. It was either fatal, or the animal was 
mildly affected and always recovered. With regard to 
the case of the pig mentioned by the Chairman he would 
like to know if the other half of the pig was passed as 
tit for food. (The Chairman: No, it was all destroyed). 
On a question being asked if rigor mortis was complete 
in all cases, Mr. Connochie replied that there was always 
some rigor. The insurance companies always asked 
a aiee there rigor mortis?” and “Was the blood 

ui 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Conno- 
chie for his paper,cn the motion of the President. 

Mr. Storie exhibited a splint pastern, and an in- 
formal discussion followed on that subject, and on urinary 
deposits in sheep, the latter subject being introduced by 
the Chairman. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman te*minated the pro- 
ceedings. 

A. Gorton, Hon. See. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
wae for 33 weeks, 1907 724 | 961 595 1375 409 | 1726 | 8164 
| 7i4 1848 298 755 4255 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Aug. 20. 1907. ———— ; 
IRELAND. Week ended Aug 10, 1 | 
ee 3 
Corresponding Week in 105 1 
Total for 32 weeks, 1907 ee 1 | 3 ‘ 
| 154 64 773 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Aug. 15, 1907, 


Norr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposec to Infecticn 


Splints in a Law Court. 
(Coneluded from yr. 117). 


DECREE. 


Glasgow, 12th June, 1907. Having heard parties’ pro- 
curators and considered the process and evidence led, 
finds in point of fact that —_ 5th Sept., 1906, the pur- 
suer advertised for a pony having certain qualifications 
and “sound” that the defender replied to said adver- 
tisement, and subsequently upon 10th and 11th Sept., 
1906, wrote to the pursuer letters in which he stated 
that he had a mare for sale 13°2 hands high, sound, and 
rising six years old. That the pursuer upon 13th Sept., 
1906, visited the defender’s premises and there met him, 
tested the mare by driving her and finally purchased 
her for the sum of £52 which was paid before removal 


of the said mare, to the defender by the pursuer, finds | 


it not proved that at this meeting between the parties 
the A rm withdrew the warranty of scundness given 
in his letter or modified it or disclosed the fact that the 
animal was only “four off” at the time of sale. Finds 
after the removal of the mare to the defender’s pre- 
mises at Dundee it was upon 15th Sept., 1906, examined 
by a veterinary surgeon who found that its age was four 
years and that it had a splint upon the near fore limb, 
and that in consequence of his report pursuer at once 
rejected said mare intimated his rejection to the de- 
fender and returned the mare to him, but he refused to 
receive her, and that she was subsequently sold by con- 
sent of parties the proceeds of sale amounting to 
£24 16s. 2d. being placed on deposit receipt to await the 
result of this action. Finds that said splint existed at 
the time of the sale and that its existence, particularly 
in an animal of the age of this mare rendering her liable 


to go lame, amounted in point of law to unsoundness, 
and further in point of Jaw that the pursuer having pur- 
chased said animal under a warranty of soundness is 
entitled to repetition of the price paid by him. There- 
fore decerns against the defender and in favour of the 

ursuer forthe said sum of fifty-two pounds being the 
item first sued for guoad ultra, assoilzies the defender 
Finds the defender liable to the pursuer in expenses of 
process. Allows an account thereof to be given in and 
remits the same when lodged to the auditor for taxation. 
Further certifies William Maxwell Ferguson, John Ren- 
frew, T. B. Hamilton, David Imrie, and William Robb, 
all veterinary surgeons, as skilled witnesses in the cause. 

(Signed) W. G. Scorr Moncrizrr. 

Note.—This case appears to raise three questions, viz., 
Was there a warranty of soundness ? Did this splint, 
| discovered upon the animal, exist at the time of this 
sale? Did it amount to unsoundness? I take these in 
their order. As to the warranty which of course must 
_ be the basis of this action, did the question turn upon 
| the verbal evidence of what took place at the sale, the 
defender might have a strong case. It is for the pursuer 
to pes warranty which the law does not now presume 
and although he alleges that at their meeting the de- 
fender warranted the soundness that statement is un- 
corroborated—while the defender’s version of what he 
said has the support of two witnesses, his wife, and his 
groom. But it seems to me that we must go further 
back than the date of this meeting and look to the 
writings which preceded it. The pursuer advertised for 
a sound pony, and therefore the defender in answering 
that advertisement knew from the first what the pursuer 
wanted and with what alone presumably he would be 
satisfied—not only so, but the defender in his letter of 
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10th September specially refers to the soundness of the 
animal he had for sale, and which he invited the pursuer 
to come and see. There is no reference to a mere belief 
when therefore the pursuer visited the defender on the 
12th of September he was entitled to expect a sound 
pony and not one which the defender merely had bought 
as sound and believed to be such. Is it likely indeed 
that if the defender had climbed down from his war- 
ranty, in the way he and his witnesses represent him to 
have done, the pursuer would have closed the bargain ¢ 

It seems to me at all events that the burden of proof 
is in this case shifted, and that it lies with the defender 
to prove that his written assurance of soundness, volun- 
tarily given, had been departed from, and that being 
so I should require stronger evidence than that of two 
witnesses both naturally inclined to sympathise with the 
defender’s position and speaking to the precise words 
used after an interval of some months—I think terefore 
this warranty proved. 

The next question is—-Did this splint, which beyond 
all question the animal possesses, exist at the time of 
the sale. The only feasible theory to account for its 
coming into existence subsequent to this sale is that it 
was the result of a blow. Now it seems to be admitted 
that a splint may arise in this way. But if it did so in 
this case then the splint must have formed and all ex- 
ternal appearance of the blow disappeared in the course 
of two days. The mare was sold upon the 13th and 
examined by Mr. Ferguson upon the 15th, and I see no 
reason to doubt his evidence as to what he then found 
and did not find. “There was,” he says, “ no evidence 
of a knock on the skin and there usually is as the result 
of aknock. There being no evidence of a knock the 
splint was not the result.” The importance of Mr. Fer- 
guson’s opinion lies in the date of his visit. Another 
surgeon who saw the animal about a fortnight later 
speaks to the same effect (proof 288). The strongest 
testimony in favour of the vem theory is that of the 
witness McDougall who visited upon the 24th of Sep- 
tember, but who admits that at that date there was no 
“evidence of a knock,” of course if the cause did not 
arise subsequent to the removal of the pony upon the 
15th from the defender’s premises it makes no difference 
to the pursuer whether that cause was or was not a blow 
—concussion arising from action appears, in the ordi- 
nary case, to give rise to a splint. I am therefore of 
opinion that this question also must be answered in the 
affirmative. 

_ As to the last, it seems to me to present little difficulty. 
Even putting out of sight the skilled evidence for the 
pursuer ; from that of the defender’s witnesses I should 
infer that acting as professional men and for clients 
they would, whatever their view as to the soundness of 
an animal with splints, always note and report upon 
their existence when found. “If,” says Mr. McCall, “I 
was examining an animal for a private individual and 
found a splint I would mention the fact of its presence.” 
The reason is obvious. Splints are very common and 
in many cases harmless, especially when the animal is 
past the perils of youth—but a splint may also be a 
source of much trouble and of recurring lameness such 
as to interfere with its usefulness ; hence the necessity 
for noting its existence. 

horse may be practically sound in spite of a splint, 
and it may be unsound because of it. The position of 
the splint is of importance so also is the age of the 
horse. Thus Mr. McCall in answer to a question put 
by me admitted that in the case of a very young animal 
of a to a predisposition 

ings and that i 

Reid te al at such an age a splint if found 
_ Now there is no doubt that this pony instead of being 
rising six was only what is known as “off four” or at 
the best rising five, at the date of sale, and this is a 
point of which the strong body of skilled witnesses 


brought by the pursuer wake much. It is really the 
fact of a splint developed at such a tender age which in 
their opinion rendered it unsafe to retain the animal. 
The pursuer is fortunate in securing the evidence of a 
witness in Mr. Robb who examined this animal on be- 
half of a third and quite neutral party. He says (proof 
37 £) “The splint has a tendency to interfere with an 
animal’s usefulness by causing lameness.” The tendency 
is greater in a fvur-year-old than an animal six 
years old.” 

It is true that this particular pony has never developed 
lameness. But how could the pursuer know this at this 
date when he rejected her? He had good reason to be- 
lieve that her condition was such as to render lameness 
the likely result of working her. That condition was 
therefore in point of law unsoundness. 

In the unreported case of Gemmell v. Stewart, 27th 
June, 1900, the Court of Session found in distinct terms 
that a splint causing liability to lameness amounted to a 
breach of warranty of soundness. 

I have not decerned for the second item sued for as 
to which no proof was led. It represents the expense of 
returning the mare. As it was returned in a somewhat 
ruffled condition—perhaps it is only right that the pur- 
suer should bear the cost. (Intd.) W. G.S. M. 


DEcISION ON APPEAL. 


Glasgow, 19th July, 1907. Having heard parties’ 
rocurators in the appeal and considered the cause ad- 
san to the Interlocutor of 12th June last; finds the 
appellant liable in the expenses of the appeal and 


(Signed) W. GuTHRIE. 


Note.—There is a great preponderance of evidence on 
the part of the pursuer on the question of warranty. 
All the probabilities tend to favour the contention that 
the defender warranted the pony to be sound. With 
regard to the existeuce of the splint there is no question 
between the parties, and it is not less clear that the 
defender has been unable to prove that it was caused 
after the sale. The evidence of all the skilled wit- 
nesses is really much to the same effect. The most 
critical question is whether this splint made the mare 
unsound. Even here the testimony of the defender’s 
witnesses makes it out to be a serious defect, and I 
think that the qualifications which they add to the effect 
that it does not amount to unsoundness must be dis- 
counted. It seems to be the opinion of the experts that 
this is a splint which in certain events will produce 
lameness, and the authorities lay it down that soundness 
implies the absence of disease or the seeds of a disease 
which impairs the natural usefulness of a horse, and 
that a splint which tends to produce lameness is un- 
soundness even before lameness is developed. Kiddell 
v. Burnard, 9 M. & W. 668, 60 R.R. 857 (per parker B.) 
Margeston v. Wright, 8 Bing 454, 33 R.R. 582. 

(Intd.) W. G. 


Agent for Pursuer, Mr. J. Turner MacFarlane, of 
Messrs. St. Clair Swanson and Manson, W.S., 24 Blyths- 
wood Square, Glasgow ; agent for Defender, Mr. James 
M. Campbell, 180 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


‘decern. 


A Queensland farmer a few years ago described the 
method he capepee to ascertain whether a cow was in 
calf or not. He used to milk the cow into a bucket and 
allow one single drop to fall into a glass of pure water. 
It the milk mingled with the water, rendering it cloudy, 
the cow was not in calf, but if the drop of milk sank to 
the bottom before mixing with the water she was preg- 
nant. This test had been used for years, and was 
never known to mislead. It was based upon the idea 
that the milk of a pregnant cow is more viscous than 
that of a cow which is not in calf. 
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Cruelty to a Horse at Neath. 


At Neath Borough Police Court on Monday, 12th inst. 
(before Messrs. W. E. Rees and John Rees), James 
Eddols, coachman in the employ of Mrs. Price, Bryn- 
glas, was charged with unlawfully and cruelly ill-treating 
a horse by working it in an unfit state. 

Mr. Woods, jun., Swansea, appeared for the defence. 

Inspector Bowyer, of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, said that in August he 
saw the defendant driving a pair of horses attached to a 
brougham on the Neath Abbey Road. He noticed that 
one of the animals was very tory and that the defen- 
dant was using his whip. Witness called upon him to 
pull up, but he went on. He then ran after him and 
anal him to pull up. There were two ladies in the 
brougham, Mrs. Price and her daughter. He asked 
Eddols why he worked the animal in an unfit condition. 
Defendant said, “It very often gets like this. But it 
will be all right soon if you will allow me to go on.” 
Mrs. Price put ker head out of the window and asked 
what was the matter. Witness invited Mrs. Price to 
come out and see the state of the animal, which she did. 
Witness caused the horses to be sent on a few yards, and 
Mrs. Price remarked : “I did not know that the poor 
animal was in sueh a state. It is not fit to be in a car- 
riage.” Eddols then stated, “ It will get all right, madam, 
if you will allow me to go on.” Mrs. Price said that she 
would not think of riding behind an animal “in that 
state.” The horse was then taken out, and thence to the 
Castle stable. He examined the animal, and found that 
the muscles of the near hind leg were strained. 

Cross-examined : He had had 22 years’ experience in 
the Royal Artillery, where he had the charge of 110 
horses. He had passed an examination, and had eight 
years’ experience as an inspector under the society. Mrs. 
Price was an elderly lady, but he did not know that her 
daughter was an invalid. 

And they had to walk home ?—There were plenty who 
could have gone for a cab. 

You ordered the horse to be taken to the Castle yard ? 
—No, | advised it. 

How did yon think Mrs. Price and her daughter were 
going to get home /—It was no business of mine. She 
could have called a cab. 

Cross - examination proceeding: If the horse were 
worked on the following day the strain could not have 
been great. The animal was practically going on three 
legs when he saw it, diagging the other leg along the 
ground. He was not a veterinary surgeon, and did not 
know what the effect of an atrophied muscle would be. 

Police-constable ape ley corroborated. 

Police-constable Watts (Neath County Police) said he 
noticed one of the horses very lame when driven up the 
Great Western Railway Approach. Defendant slashed 
- horse several times to make it keep up with the 
other. 

Police-sergeant Canton (Neath County) saw the animal 
which was when standing and 
moving. He did not interfere, but telepl 
constable at Cadoxton. 

Mr. Woods said he did not wish to reflect upon the 
society, but the inspector had acted with more zeal than 
discretion. He would call two veterinary surgeons to 
show that there was not the slightest evidence of strain 
or rick. The horse, a very nervous animal, had been 
frightened by a locomotive, and, the muscles at the top 
of the near hind leg being atrophied, a temporary swing- 
ing of the leg would follow. But there was no pain or 
cruelty. It was really a nervous shock. 

Defendant denied slashing the horse, and gave evi- 
dence bearing out the statements for the defence. 

Mr. W. T. Edwards, veterinary surgeon, said he ex- 
amined the horse on Saturday, when, as it was bein 
trotted up and down, a motor car d : 
fright, and afterwards walk 

rwards walked lame. In his opinion, the 


lameness was due to failure of co-ordination of the 
muscles of the hind quarters. Before the fright the 
horse moved quite soundly. He examined the animal 
again and found the muscles of the near hind quarter 
slightly atrophied. If the horse had been strained it 
would be quite a month, if properly treated, before it 
would recover. This horse was exercised the very next 
day. 
Kuesuntunt : He declined to state what happened 
in a private conversation a few weeks ago. 

Re-examined : He had not examined the horse then, 

Mr. James Dowe, veterinary surgeon, a said 
when the horse became frightened it partially lost the 
use of its muscles. There was absolutely no sign of 
strain. 

The Bench said that it was quite evident that Mrs. 
Price did not know the horse was lame. But there was 
no doubt the coachman did. He would be fined 20s. 
and costs. The costs amounted to 19s. 6d.— Western 


Ma al 


India Notes. 


A very serious riding accident happened recently to 
Mr. A. Blake, Municipal Veterinary Surgeon, Rangoon. 
While cantering on Halpin Road his horse got his hoof 
into a big hole from which a telephone post had been 
recently removed. Mr. Blake was thrown off, and while 
down the animal rolled on him. He was removed in an 
unconscious condition to a neighbouring house and 
thence to his residence, where prompt medical assistance 
was at hand. Anxiety is felt as to his condition. 


Colonel Morgan, Inspector-General of the Civil 
Veterinary Department, will retire very shortly in order 
to succeed the late Colonel Thomas Deane as Officer in 
Charge of the selection and purchase of horses for India 
at the India Office. It is not yet definitely settled who 
will succeed Colonel Morgan at Simla. 


“A big man anda big horse.” In this brief, telling 
sentence the King described the sort of statue to be 
erected to the memory of the Duke of Cambridge, and 
the _—* Captain Adrian Jones, has nobly accom- 
plished his work. The profession of the soldiers and 
that of the sculptor seem, at a first thought, far apart, 
but when a man has devoted over twenty years of his 
life to the first, and an even longer period to the second, 
he proves how they belong and grow into each other, 
says “M.A. P.” Although Captain Adrian Jones, in 
kis military days, had no opportunity to work at the 
onpers art, he was always drawing and painting, many of 

is campaign sketches being published - in The Graphic. 
It was not until he retired from the Army in 1891 that 
he began to “sculp,” and since that time he has exhibi- 
ted at the Royal Academy, made his name as one of the 
strongest and most truthful sculptors of animal life, and 
completed many notable groups. When the members of 
the Jockey Club presented the King with a Statuette of 
Persimmon a few years ago, Captain Jones was commiss- 
ioned to make the model. It is satisfactory to know 
that the famous Derby winner made an_ excellent 
“sitter.” The sculptor was equally successful with 4 
portrait of [singlass.—TZ%imes of India. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 
ArMy VETERINARY Corps. 


_ Ata recent examination of candidates for Commis: 
sions in the Army Veterinary Corps the following get 
tlemen passed and have been recommended for Commis” 
sions as Lieutenants: Messrs. Francis R. Kelly, Joho 
W. O'Kelly, Edward J. Devine, Michael P. Walsh, and 
h 

e following officers Army Veterinary Corps, havé 
been placed under orders for a tour of sae * India 
and South Africa. 


— 
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DEFORMED HOOF. 
Specimen sent by Mr. Maller, Western Australia. 
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India.—Maj. G C. O. Fowler, Capt. W.C. Lowe, 
Lieuts. W. I. Macauley, J. Harrison, T. Bone, W. N. 
Rowston, L. L. Dixson. 

South ie ee B. L. Lake, Lieuts. R. 8. Audas, 
H. L. Jones, W. H. Taylor, V. C. Leckie, A. Hodgins, 
H. A. Stewart, H. Bone. 

The following officers Army Veterinary Corps will 
come home on being relieved : 

From India.—-Col. R. Pringle, Maj. W. R. Walker, 
Capts. E. Brown, G. T. Jackson, C. E. Steel, Lieuts. 
W. A. Jelbart, J. R. Stevenson, H. E. Gibbs. 

From South Africa.—Capt. G. P. Knott, F.S. Probyn, 
Lieuts. J. Nicholas, J. J. B. Tapley, E.S. Oliver, W. E. 
Schofield, E.J. Wadley, W. W. R. Neale. A. Leaning. 


DrpLoMaA IN VETERINARY STATE MEpDICINE—-Man- 
chester University. The following have satisfied the 
examiners : 

ALEXANDER F.R.C.V.S. 
D. C. Matueson, M.R.C.V.S. 


OBITUARY. 


Joun Burke SavaGe, Major, A.V.C. (retired), Dublin. 
Graduated, Lond : July, 1878. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


a ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 

Under other circumstances I should have been pleased 
to signify my assent to the imposition of an annual registra- 
tion fee on veterinary surgeons, as I believe it would be 
possible for the Council of the R.C.V.S. to materially ad- 
vance the interests of its members had they the control of 
more funds. But, I do not think from the past acts of the 
Council that they are to be trusted with the judicious and 
impartial use of any such funds, and consequently will not 
a my assent to their question in the circular issued. 

a never, since I became a member of the College, been 
ye to convince myself of the impartiality of the College ; 
all its dealings have borne the impress of a desire to favour 
Some institution before another, and greatly to the detriment 
of the Scotch colleges. 
ai ae treatment of the Edinburgh University Ordinance 
The 4 Dick College has only strengthened my belief. 
ge bere etn was, so far as I am aware, never published 
hinder eee teal, although there was nothing to 
pon a being done, and its publication would have 
a . e members of the profession to judge for them- 
a “a ether it was as bad as the Council said it was or 

* +towever, they managed to get the protest from Glas- 
ee against it published, which amounted to the fact that 
eto below the dignity of a University to grant a degree 
~ —_ not graduated from a University, although it was 
RC —-" way of conserving the rights and privileges of the 
pig This. the London Ordinance does not do, as the 
of th R ate can be taken by anyone, whether a member 
= e K.C.V.S. or not, and although one having the London 

gree would know nothing of medicine or surgery, two 


subjects not included in the curriculum for the degree, and 
perhaps kept out, so as to protect the R.C.V.S. Still one 
with the degree, could take a course of these two subjects 
and begin practice if he cared to, and could call himself 
B.Sc. (Vet.) in spite of the R.C.V.S. If his University 
education amounted to as much as the R.C.V.S. appeared 
at one time to believe, he would have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing clients and in making them thankful to pay for his 
services; his only inability would be that he could not 
recover his fees in a law court. 

If all were known, it would not surprise me to learn that 
Glasgow’s opposition was engineered from England and 
was not in anyway spontaneous. 

England has not done much for Scotland, and when 
Scotsmen were willing to help themselves England stepped 
in and prevented them, ostensibly because they said Scots- 
men were going to lower the profession, really, I believe, 
because of sheer jealously. Scotsmen, I think, know and 
uphold the dignity of the profession as much as Englishmen, 
and are as little likely to do anything that would be deroga- 
tory thereto. 

Veterinary surgeons have as much, if not more, need to 
be protected from each other as from quacks. The latter 
it is a waste of money to try to kill out so long as human 
nature remains as it is. 

Veterinary surgeons, by proving themselves superior to 
quacks, and not practising it themselves, will do more than 
thousands of pounds expended by the R.C.V.S. to kill them 
out. A handsome library with long rows of shelves filled 
with books, and an extensive museum packed witb speci- 
mens, common and uncommon, there is no doubt, would 
make the breasts of some who could afford to visit them 
swell with pride, and would help to favourably impress 
foreign magnates when they visited England’s metropolis, 
unless they had the temerity to inquire what percentage of 
members.read the books and studied in the museum ; but 
what good all the thousands expended on them would do 
the average country practitioner, who might even never be 
able to afford a journey to London to look at them, I fail 
to see. 

Even although the library was made a circulating one, 
as has been suggested, to the remoter parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the cost of transit of many books 
would be prohibitive, and as they would only be issued for 
short periods it would often be necessary to engage an assist- 
ant to do one’s work, while one took time to digest the 
book. One would be better to invest his guinea in a book 
of his own, which he could read in his leisure time, and 
have always near him for reference. 

Besides and in spite of Crusty’s decimal calculations and 
its very questionable happy conetusion, a guinea must be 
still a guinea to many a hard working practitioner at the 
end of a year, anda sum that he could spend in a more 
profitable way either on himself or his family, and I for 
one think it would be unwise for many practitioners to vote 
for its impost, as those who would be paying most in pro- 
portion to their actual income would be those who would 
reap the least benefit, if they got any at all. 

Should the College obtain the power to levy this tax 
they might introduce a clause into the new Act, making it 
compulsory for offending members to be tried in their own 
country. The expense toa man of defending himself in 
London against a case must be, to many, more than a fit 
punishment, even if he be proved guilty, without the College 
inflicting any. 

I have already, Iam afraid, taken up too much of your 
valuable space, but perhaps you will allow me to give my 
personal experience of the Council’s work. 

My predecessor held a farrier’s title in a yeomanry regi- 
ment for many years, and when I got his business I got his 
title and work, and held it for two years before I knew it 
was infringing a bye-law of the College. When I did find 
it out I asked the Commanding Officer to allow me to re- 
sign, this he would not do; I then wrote to the Secretary 
of the College asking him ‘o put my case before it and get 
me their advice, as | hada year to serve before I could get 
free. A reply came from him stating that he had got my 
letter and would submit it to the Registration Committee, 
and would reply in due course. This happened over three 
years ago, but I am still waiting for the reply. 


7 | 
Major Savage died at 12 Rathdown Road, Dublin, on 
August 7th. He joined the A.V.W. Oct. 13th, 1878, and 
_ spent the greater part of his service in India, where his 
genial manner and his knowledge of his work and of 
horses in general made him a universal favourite, and 
” his services were greatly valued by his brother officers 
_ and friends. He came to England in April, 1905, and 
_ retired last year. Although his health suffered a good 
deal from extended foreign service his demise, in the - 
Taw of life, was unexpected and came as a shock to ; 
iis family and friends. | 
Major Savage leaves a widow and one daughter to 
mourn his loss, 
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However, to prevent them worrying their righteous souls 
over a probable lost opportunity of upholding the dignity of 
the profession, I may tell them that to prevent all possi- 
bility of my being subjected to their tender mercies I went 
to the expense of buying myself off.—I am, yours truly, 

Lanark. P. Wuson, M.R.C.V.S. 


Sir, 

The circular sent to members of the profession by the 
Secretary is somewhat vague concerning the powers to be 
asked for in a new Act of Parliament. 

The information conveyed by the paragraph, ‘“ In order 
that the examination may be efficiently conducted and the 
Council may be in a position to safeguard the interests of 
the profession by putting down quackery and preventing 
encroachments on veterinary rights and privileges in legis- 
iation relating to diseases of animals and inspection of ani- 
mals and meat, it is absolutely necessary that the College 
income should be substantially increased,’’ would answer 
the purpose of a preface to some more definite proposals to 
follow. But here all information ceases excepting the state- 
ment that the Act is to give facilities for extending the 
powers of the Council in various dirrctions and imposing an 
annual registration fee. 

This would, I suppose, bring in an income of about £3000 
a year. Many of us would like to know what will the 
Council do with it? 

Is it proposed to apply for powers to compel the ‘* Give- 
Sum-and-Slayists,’’ both in and out of the profession, to affix 
to the bottles and packages the correct formule of their 
“ Aerobic Fluid,’’ ‘‘ Lusty Balls for Lean Horses,’’ ‘ Saf- 
fron Drinks for Sallow Cows,’’ ‘Callow Cure for Cruel 
Cough ’’ and other nostrums which are so extensively ad- 
vertised, or sold with free drinks for the purchaser thrown 
in, at agricultural shows and similar functions? If not, 
what course is to be taken to put down quackery ? 

Then with regard to “preventing encroachments on 
veterinary rights and privileges in legislation relating to 
diseases of animals and inspection of animals and meat."’ 

Are we to understand that power will be applied for to 
make the veterinary surgeon the sole inspector of animal 
products, such as milk and meat, which are to be used for 
human food, and this, too, at a time when we as a profess- 
ion are by no means agreed concerning the danger of tuber- 
culous milk or meat? For, distasteful as it is to write it, 
there is no gainsaying that there are many men in the pro- 
fession who hold views on this question absolutely opposed 
to all modern thought. In consequence of which we now 
find medical men doing most of the research work on ani- 
mals in connection with the Royal Commission on Tuber- 
culosis, 

Nor is this lamentable state of affairs confined to a 
single instance, for at Manchester and other Universities 
all classes of experimental work is being carried out on 
domestic animals solely by the medical profession. Can it 
be truthfully said that these gentlemen have any higher 
opinion of us than Dr. Bracken expressed in his work on 
Veterinary topics and farriers of the 18th century? Or 
that they will ever consent to the veterinary surgeon being 
made the sole arbiter on questions relating to the food of 
man. Then, again, the time is rapidly approaching when 
many of the modern universities will include at least that 
portion of Veterinary science which relates to public health 
as a part of their curriculum, and include it in their 
degrees, 

Is it proposed that the new Act should contain a clause 
or clauses to studiously limit their powers in this direction ? 
The only definite information put before us in the circular 
is that it is proposed to ask for a new Act giving authority 
to impose an annual registration fee, the Council we are told 
“confidently believe that the benefits which can thereby be 
secured to the individual members of the profession will far 
outweigh the sum each member will be called upon to pay.’’ 
Very likely, but perhaps the Council will be a little more 
explicit concerning “ the benefits.’’—Yours truly, 


J. B. 
Lancaster, Aug. 17. Rosertson. 


Sir, 

With regard to the circular letter recently received from 
the R.C.V.S. I should like a little information as to what 
powers it is the wish of the Council to extend. 

Is it proposed to prevent qualified members covering and 
educating in quackery their sons and grooms who they 
never intend sending to College ; also to prevent a qualified 
man from carrying on a trade at the same time as practis- 
ing his profession ; also to prevent qualified members acting 
as veterinary editors to the many penny agricultural and 
dog papers ; also to prevent qualified members being con- 
nected with quack medicine firms; also to prevent the 
many and ever increasing parasites who rob the cream off 
the country practitioner’s milk by hawking from door to 
door quack medicines for animals ; also to prevent unquali- 
fied and unregistered men from running about the country 
castrating, spaying, and docking animals; also to prevent 
registered men from signing V.S. after their names ; also 
to prevent one practitioner acting in an ungentlemanly 
manner towards another practitioner. 

With regard to the annual fee of one guinea, what will 
the penalties be if it is not regularly paid, and if not regu- 
larly paid will the defaulting member’s name be erased from 
the Register, and will he be prevented from practising his 
profession and collecting his fees by law until he has paid 
all arrears ? 

A little information on the above points will greatly 
assist me in coming to a decision before signing the slip. 


CountTrY PRACTITIONER. 


Sir, 

I do not as rule care about replying to such anonymous 
contributions &s that of ‘‘ Crusty.’’ 

The question is not one of a penny a day or a fraction of 
a penny a day, but a question of principle, and business 
detail. Iam quite willing to contribute my gninea a year, 
but I should like it to be shown that the things mentioned 
on the Council’s circular require an annual income of £3000 
to accomplish, assuming that all other income is defunct. 
Many men think that the things referred to could be brought 
about with an income of £1500 per annum. Of course they 
may be wrong, but financial detail is always valuable and 
acceptable to business men. It is in fact so valuable that 
acconntants are now greatly trusted and employed by them. 

“Putting down quackery”’ is a facile phrase. Does it 
enter the region of practical politics? If it could have been 
put down legally the medical profession with all the funds 
at its command would have put it down long ago, but they 
have not done so. . G. M 


= LACTATION IN NEWLY-BORN FOAL. 
ir, 

In answer to Mr. T. Valentine Pettifer’s enquiry on this 
subject in The Veterinary Record of July 6th, 1907, several 
cases are mentioned not only in foals but other domestic 
animals in M. le Blanc’s ‘‘ Diseases of the mammary 
gland in the domestic animals,’’ which I translated into 
English some years ago. 

_T have not got a copy of the book by me, but M. le Blan¢ 
gives a number of references to cases reported by forelg” 
authors.—Yours truly, 

Josnvua A. Nunn, Col. Army Vety. Staff, 
P.V.O., in India. 


Simla, India, July 31. 


IcHNEUMONOLOGIA Britannica: THE IcHNEUMONS OF Ge. 
Brivarn anp IRELAND: Published by J. H. Keys: 
Whimple Street, Plymouth. Price 26/- net. 


Communications anp Papers recetvep.—Messrs. J}: 
Robertson, J. Clarkson, J. McKenny, Henry Taylor. 
P. Wilson, W. Penhale (Holsworthy), Col. J. A. Nun” 
C.1L.E, D.8.0. “Country Practitioner.” 
The Liverpool ke 
The Yorkshire Evening Post. 


“ho. 


E. Merck’s Annual Report, 1906, 
The Manchester Guardian, 
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